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Cuapter XXVIII. 
HEATHCOTE’S CAREER. 


EATHCOTE MOUNTFORD went with his cousins to London, 
and when he had taken them to their house, returned to his 
chambers in the Albany. They were very nice rooms. I do not 
know why an unmarried man’s lodging should be called chambers, 
but it does not make them at all different from other rooms which 
are not dignified by that name. They were very comfortable, but 
not very orderly, with numbers of books about, and a boot or two 
now and then straying where it had no right to be, but also with the 
necessary curiosities and prettinesses which are now part of the exist- 
ence of every well-bred person, though these were not shown off to 
the full advantage, but lost among a good deal of litter scattered here 
and there. He was not a man who put his best foot foremost in any 
way, but let his treasures lie about and permitted his own capacities 
and high qualities to go to rust under the outside covering of indif- 
ference and do-nothingness. It had never-been necessary to him to 
do anything. He had very little ambition, and whatever zeal for 
enjoyment had been in his life, had been satisfied and was over. He 
had wandered over a great part of the earth, and noticed many things 
in a languid way, and then he had come home and gone to his cham- 
bers, and, unpacking the treasures which, like everybody else, he had 
taken some trouble to ‘ pick up’ here and there, suffered them to lie 
about among all sorts of trifling things. He had Edward to care for, 
his younger brother, who made a rush upon him now and then, from 
school first, and then from Sandhurst, always wanting money, and 
much indulgence for his peccadilloes and stupidities: but no one else 
who took any interest in himself or his possessions: and Edward liked 
a cigar far better than a bronze, and among all his brother’s pos- 
sessions, except banknotes and stray sovereigns, or an occasional cheque 
when le had been more extravagant than usual, cared for nothing but 
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the French novels, which Heathcote picked up too, not because he 
liked them much, but because everybody did so—and Edward liked 
them because they were supposed to be so wrong. Edward was not 
on the whole an attractive boy. He had a great many tastes and a 
great many friends which were far from agreeable to his brother, 
but he was the only real ‘ object in life’ to Heathcote, who petted him 
much and lectured him as little as was possible. There seemed to be 
scarcely any other point at which his own contemplative, inactive 
existence touched the practical necessities of life. 

He came back to London with the idea that he would be very 
glad to return again to the quiet of his chambers, where nothing 
ever happened. He said to himself that excursions into the outer 
world, where something was always happening, were a mistake. He 
had but stepped out of his hermitage without thinking, once in a 
way, to pay a visit which, after all, was a duty visit, when a whole 
tragedy came straightway about his ears. Accident, death, sorrow, 
injustice, a heroine, and a cruel father, and all the materials of a 
full-blown romance. How glad he would be, he thought, to get into 
his hermitage again! Within its quiet centre there was everything 
a man wanted—books, an occasional cigar, an easy chair (when it was 
clear from papers and general literature) for a friend to sit in. But 
when he did get back, he was not so certain of its advantages: no 
doubt it was ev erything that could be desired—but yet, it was a 
hermitage, and the outlook from the windows was not cheerful. If 
Park Lane was brighter than the view across the park at Mount, 
the Albany, with its half-monastic shade, like a bit of a male 
béguinage, was less bright. He sat at his window, vaguely looking 
out—a thing he had never had the slightest inclination to do before 
—and felt an indescribable sense of the emptiness of his existence. 
Nor was this only because he had got used to the new charms of 
household life, and liked a house with women in it, as he had sug- 
gested to himself—not even that—it was an influence more subtle. 
He took Edward with him to Park Lane, and presented that hero, 
who did not understand his new relations. He thought Rose was 
‘very jolly,’ but Anne alarmed him. And the ladies were not very 
favourably moved towards Edward: Heathcote had hoped that: his 
young brother might be captivated by them, and that this might very 
possibly be the making of him: as the friends of an unsatisfactory 
young man are always so ready to hope. But the result did not 
justify his expectation. ‘If the little un were by herself, without 
those two old fogeys, she might, perhaps, be fun,’ Edward thought, 
and then he gave his brother a description of the favourite Bet 
Bouncer of his predilections. This attempt having failed, Heath- 
cote for his part did not fall into mere aimless fluttering about the 
house in Park Lane as for a time he had been tempted todo. It 
was not the mere charm of female society which had moved him. 
Life had laid hold upon him on various sides, and he could not escape 
into his shell, as of old. Just as Cosmo Douglas had felt, underneath 
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all the external gratifications of his life, the consciousness that every 
body was asking ‘ What Douglases does he belong to?’ so Heathcote, 
in the stillness of his chambers was conscious that his neighbours were 
saying—‘* He is Mountford of Mount.’ As a matter of fact very few 
people knew anything about Mount—but it is hard even for the | 
wisest to understand how matters which so deeply concern themselves 
should be utterly unimportant to the rest of the world. And by- 
and-by many voices seemed to wake up round him, and discuss him 
on all sides. ‘ He has a very nice old place in the country, and a 
bit of an entailed estate—nothing very great, but lands that have 
been in the family for generations. Why doesn’t he go and look 
after it?’ He did not know if those words were really said by any- 
one, yet he seemed to hear them circling about his head, coming 
like labels in an old print out of the mouths of the men at his Club. 
‘Why doesn’t he look after his estate? Is there nothing to be done 
on his property that he stays on, leading this idle life here?’ It was 
even an object of surprise to his friends that he had not taken the good 
of the shooting or invited anyone to share it. He seemed to himself 
to be hunted out of his snug corner. The Albany was made unbear- 
able tohim. He held out as long as the ladies remained in Park Lane, 
but when they were gone he could not stand it any longer—not, he 
represented to himself that it was on their account he remained 
in London. But there was a certain duty in the matter, which 
restrained him from doing as he pleased while they were at hand and 
might require his aid. They never did in the least require his aid— 
they were perfectly well off, with plenty of means, and servants, and 
carriages, and unbounded facilities for doing all they wanted. But 
when they went away, as they did in February, he found out, what he 
had been suspecting for some time, that London was one vast and 
howling wilderness, that the Albany was a hideous travesty of monas- 
ticism, fit only for men without souls, and lives without duties; 
and that when a man has anything that can be called his natural 
business in life, it is the right thing that he should do it. Therefore, 
to the astonishment and disgust of Edward, who liked to have his: 
brother’s chambers to come. to, when he ‘ ran up to town’—a thing: 
less difficult then than in these days of stricter discipline—Heathcote 
Mountford turned his back upon his club and his hermitage, and 
startled the parish out of its wits by arriving suddenly on a rainy 
day in February at the dreary habitation which exercised a spell upon 
him, the house of his ancestors, the local habitation to which in 
future his life must belong, whether he liked it or not. 

And certainly its first aspect was far from a cheerful one. The 
cook, now housekeeper, had made ready for him hastily, preparing 
for him thé best’ bedroom, the room where Mr. Mountford, now dis- 
tinguished as the old Squire, had lain in state, and the library 
where he had lived through his life. It was all very chilly when he 
arrived, a dampness clinging to the unoccupied house, and a white 
mist in all the hollows of the park. He could not help wondering 
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if it was quite safe, or if the humid chill which met him when he 
entered was not the very thing to make a solitary inhabitant ill, and 
end his untimely visit in a fever. They did their very best for him 
in the house. Large fires were lighted, and the little dinner, which 
was served in a corner of the dining-room, was as dainty as the means 
of the place would allow. But it would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more dreary than the first evening. He sat among ghosts, 
thinking he heard Mr. Mountford’s step, scarcely capable of restrain- 
ing his imagination: seeing that spare figure seated in his usual 
chair, or coming in, with a characteristic half-suspicious inspecting 
look he had, at the door. The few lamps that were in working order 
were insufficient to light the place. The passages were all black as 
night, the windows, when he glanced out at them behind the curtains, 
showing nothing but a universal blackness, not even the sky or the 
trees. But, if the trees were not visible, they were audible, the wind 
sighing through them, the rain pattering—a wild concert going on 
in the gloom. And when the rain ceased it was almost worse. 
Then there came silence, suspicious and ghostly, broken by a sudden 
dropping now and then from some overcharged evergreen, the beating 
of a bough against a window, the hoot of the owl in the woods. 
After he had swallowed his dinner Heathcote got a book and set 
himself down solemnly to read it. But when he had read a page he 
stopped to listen to the quiet, and it chilled him over again. The 
sound of footsteps over the stone pavements, the distant clang of a 
hansom driving up, the occasional voices that passed his window, all 
the noises of town, would have been delightful to him: but instead 
here he was at Mount, all alone, with miles of park separating him 
from any living creature, except the maids and outdoor man who had 
been left in charge. 

Next morning it was fine, which mended matters a little. Fine! 
he said to himself with a little shiver. But he buttoned up his 
greatcoat and went out, bent upon doing his duty. He went to the 
Rectory first, feeling that at least this would be an oasis in the 
desert, and found the clergy sitting in two different rooms, over two 
sermons, which was not a cheerful sight. The Rector was writing 
his with the calm fluency of thirty years of use and wont: but poor 
Charley was biting his pen over his manuscript with an incapacity 
which every successive Sunday seemed to increase rather than 
diminish. ‘ My father, he has got into the way of it,’ the Curate said 
in a tone which was half admiring, half despairing. Charley did not 
feel sure that he himself would ever get into the way of it. He had 
to take the afternoon service when the audience was a very dispiriting 
one: even Miss Fanny Woodhead did not come in the afternoon, 
and the organ was played by the schoolmaster, and the hymns were 
lugubrious beyond description. As the days began to grow longer, 
and the winter chill to take ever a deeper and deeper hold, the 
Curate had felt the mournfulness of the position close round him. 
When Mount was shut up there was nobody to speak to, nobody 
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to refer to, no variety in his life. A house with only two men in it, 
in the depths of the country, with no near neighbours, and not a 
very violent strain of work, and no special relief of interesting 
pursuits, is seldom a cheerful house. When Charley looked up from 
his heavy studies and saw Heathcote, he almost upset his table in 
his jump of delighted welcome. Then there succeeded a moment 
of alarm. ‘Are they all well ?—nothing has happened?’ he cried, 
in sudden panic. ‘ Nothing at all,’ Heathcote said, ‘except what 
concerns myself.’ And it amused the stranger to see how relieved 
his host was by this assurance, and how cheerfully he drew that 
other chair to the fire to discuss the business which only concerned 
so secondary a person. Charley, however, was as sympathetic as 
heart could desire, and ready to be interested in everything. He 
understood and applauded the new Squire’s sentiments in respect 
to his property, and his new responsibilities. ‘It is quite true,’ the 
Curate said with a very grave face, ‘ that it makes the greatest differ- 
ence to everybody. When Mount is shut up the very sky has less 
light in it,’ said the good fellow, growing poetical. Heathcote had a 
comprehension of the feeling in his own person which he could 
scarcely have believed in a little while ago, but he could scarcely 
help laughing, which was inhuman, at the profound depression in 
Charley Ashley’s face, and which showed in every line of his. large, 
limp figure. His countenance itself was several inches longer than 
it had been in brighter days. 

‘I am afraid,’ said Heathcote, with a smile, ‘that so much open- 
ing of Mount as my arrival will make, will not put very much light 
into the sky.’ 

‘And it is not only the company and the comfort,’ said the 
Curate, ‘ we feel that dreadfully, my father and I—but there is more 
than that. If anyone was ill in the village, there was somebody © 
down directly from Mount with beef-tea and wine and whatever was 
wanted ; and if anyone was in trouble, it was always a consolation to 
tell it to the young ladies, and to hear what they thought. The 
farmers could not do anything tyrannical, nor the agents be hard upon 
a tenant—nor anyone,’ cried Charley, with enthusiasm, ‘ maltreat any- 
one else. There was always a court of appeal at Mount.’ 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said Heathcote, ‘ you are thinking of a patriar- 
chal age—you are thinking of something quite obsolete, un-modern, 
destructive of all political economy.’ 

‘That for political economy!’ said the Curate, snapping his 
fingers ; his spirits were rising—even to have someone to grumble to 
was a consolation. ‘ Political anything is very much out of place ina 
little country parish. What do our poor labourers know about it ? They 
have so very little at the best of times, how are they to go on when 
they are ill or in trouble, without someone to give them a lift ?’ 

‘Then they should have more for their work, Ashley. I am afraid 


. is demoralising that they should be so dependent upon a Squire’s 
ouse.’ 
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‘Who is to give them more?’ cried the Curate, hotly. ‘The 
farmers have not got so very much themselves; and I never said they 
were dependent; they are not dependent—they are comfortable 
enough as a matter of fact. Look at the cottages, you will see how 
respectable they all are. There is no real distress in our parish— 
thanks,’ he added, veering round very innocently and unconsciously 
to the other side of the circle, ‘ to Mount.’ 

‘We need not argue the point,’ said Heathcote, amused. ‘I 
am as sorry as you can be that the ladies will not retain possession. 
What is it tome? I am not rich enough to do all I would, and 
I don’t know the people as they did. They will never look up to me 
as they did to my predecessors. I hope my cousins will return at all 
events in summer. ll the same,’ he added, laughing, ‘I am quite 
illogical ’"—like you, he would have said, but forbore. ‘I want them to 
come back, and yet I feel this infection of duty that you speak of. It 
seems to me that it be must my business to live here henceforward— 
though I confess to you I think it will be very dismal; and I don’t 
know what I shall do.’ 

‘It will be dismal,’ said the Curate ; his face had lighted up for a 
moment, then rapidly clouded over again. ‘J don’t know what you 
will do. You that have been always used to a luxurious town life— 

‘Not so luxurious—and not so exclusively town ’ Heathcote 
ventured to interpose, feeling a whimsical annoyance at this repetition 
of his own thoughts. 

*—And who don’t know the people, nor understand what to do, and 
what not to do—it takes a long apprenticeship,’ said Charley, very 
gravely. ‘ You see, an injudicious liberality would be very bad for 
them— it would pauperise instead of elevating. It is not everybody 
that knows what is good and what is bad in help. People unaccus- 
tomed to the kind of life do more harm than good.’ 

‘You don’t give me very much encouragement to settle down on 
my property and learn how to be a patriarch in my turn,’ said 
Mountford, with a laugh. 

‘No, I don’t, said the Curate, his face growing longer and 
longer. The presence of Heathcote Mountford at Mount, had 
smiled upon him for a moment. It would be better than nothing ; it 
would imply some companionship, sympathy more or less, someone to 
take a walk with occasionally, or to have a talk with, not exclusively 
parochial ; but when the Curate reflected that Heathcote at Mount 
would altogether do away with the likelihood of ‘the family’ coming 
back—that they could not rent the house for the summer, which 
was a hope he had clung to, if the present owner of it was in posses- 
sion—Charley at once perceived that the immediate pleasure of a neigh- 
bour would be a fatal advantage, and with honest simplicity applied 
himself to the task of subduing his visitor’s new-born enthusiasm. 
‘You see,’ he said, ‘it’s quite different making a new beginning, 
knowing nothing about it, and having been born here, and acquainted 
with the people all your life.’ 
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‘ Everybody must have known, however,’ said Heathcote, slightly 
piqued, ‘that the property would change hands, some time or other, 
and that great alterations must be made.’ 

‘Oh yes, everybody knew that,’ said the Curate, with deadly 
seriousness ; ‘ but, you see, when you say a thing must happen some 
time, you never know when it will happen, and it is always a shock 
when it comes. The old Squire was a hearty man, not at all old for his 
years. He was not so old as my father, and I hope he has a great 
deal of work left in him yet. And then it was all so sudden ; none of us 
had been able to familiarise ourselves even with the idea that you 
were going to succeed, when in a moment it was all over, and you had 
succeeded. I don’t mean to say that we are not very glad to have 
you,’ said Charley, with a dubious smile, suddenly perceiving the 
equivocal civility of all he had been saying ; ‘it is a great deal better 
than we could have expected. Knowing them and liking them, you 
can have so much more sympathy with us about them. And as you 
wish them to come back, if that is possible ; 

‘Certainly, I do wish them to come back—if it is possible,’ said 
Heathcote, but his countenance, too, grew somewhat long. He would 
have liked for himself a warmer reception, perhaps. And when he went 
to see Mr. Ashley, though his welcome was very warm, and though 
the Rector was absolutely gleeful over his arrival and confided to him 
instantly half a dozen matters in which it would be well that he 
should interest himself at once, still it was not very long before ‘ they’ 
recurred also to the old man’s mind as the chief object of interest. 
‘Why are they going abroad? it would be far better if they would 
come home,’ said the Rector, who afterwards apologised, however, with 
anxious humility. ‘I beg your pardon—lI beg your pardon with all my 
heart. I forgot actually that Mount had changed hands. Of course, 
of course, it is quite natural that they should go abroad. They have 
no home, so to speak, till they have made up their mind to choose 
one, and I always think that is one of the hardest things in the 
world todo. It is a blessing we do not appreciate, Mr. Mountford, 
to have our home chosen for us and settled beyond our power to 
change 

‘I don’t think Mrs. Mountford dislikes the power of choice,’ said 
Heathcote ; ‘ but so far as 1am concerned, you know I should be very 
thankful if they would continue to occupy their old home.’ 

‘I know, I know. You have spoken most kindly, most generously, 
exactly as I could have wished you to speak,’ said the Rector, patting 
Heathcote on the shoulder, as if he had been a good boy. Then he 
took hold of his arm and drew him towards the window, and looked 
into his eyes. ‘It is a delicate question,’ he said, ‘I know it is a 
delicate question: but you’ve been in town and no doubt you have 
heard all about it. What is going to happen about Anne?” 

‘Nothing that I know of, Heathcote replied briefly. ‘ Nothing 
has been said to me.’ 


‘ Tchk, tchk, tchk!’ suid the Rector with that particular action 
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of the tongue upon the palate, which is so usual an expression of 
bother, or annoyance, or regret, and so little reducible into words. 
He shook his head. ‘I don’t understand these sort of shilly-shally 
doings,’ he said; ‘they would have been incomprehensible when I 
was a young man.’ 

The same question was repeated by Mr. Loseby, whom next day 
Heathcote went to see, driving over to Hunston in the Rector’s little 
carriage, with the sober old horse, which was in itself almost a 
member of the clerical profession. Mr. Loseby received him with 
open arms, and much commended the interest which he was showing 
in his property. ‘But Mount will be a dreary place to live in all by 
yourself,’ he said. ‘If I were you I would take up my abode at the 
Rectory, at least till you can have your establishment set on a proper 
footing. And now that is settled,’ said the lawyer (though nothing 
was settled), ‘ tell me all about Anne.’ 

‘I know nothing to tell you,’ said Heathcote. ‘Mr. Douglas is 
always there F , 

‘Mr. Douglas is always there! but there is nothing to tell, 
nothing settled; what does the fellow mean? Do you suppose she is 
going to forego every advantage, and go dragging on for years to suit 
his convenience? If you tell me so—— 

* But I don’t tell you so,’ cried Heathcote; ‘I tell you nothing— 
I don’t know anything. In short, if you don’t mind, I’d rather not 
discuss the question. I begin to be of your opinion, that 1 was a fool 
not to turn up a year sooner. There was nothing to keep me that I 
am aware of; I might as well have come sooner as later; but I don’t 
know that anyone is to be blamed for that.’ 

* Ah!’ said the old lawyer, rubbing his hands, ‘ what a settlement 
that would have made! Anne would have kept her money, and little 
Rose her proper place and a pretty little fortune, just like herself— 
and probably would have married William Ashley, a very good sort of 
young fellow. There would have been some pleasure in arranging a 
settlement like that. I remember when I drew out the papers for 
her mother’s marriage—that was the salvation of the Mountfords— 
they were sliding downhill as fast as they could before that ; but Miss 
Roper, who was the first Mrs. St. John Mountford, set all straight. 
You get the advantage of it more or less, Mr. Heathcote, though 
the connection is so distant. Even your part of the property is in 
a very different condition from what it was when I remember it 
first. And if you had—not been a fool—but had come in time and 
tried your chance Ah! however, I daresay if it had been so, some- 
thing would have come in the way all the same; you would not 
have fancied each other, or something would have happened. But. 
if that fellow thinks that he is to blow hot and cold with Anne , 

‘I don't like the mere suggestion. Pardon me,’ said Heathcote, 
‘I am sure you mean nothing but love and tenderness to my cousin : 
but I cannot have such a thing suggested. Whatever happens to 
Anne Mountford, there will be nothing derogatory to her dignity ; 
nothing beneath her own fine character, I am sure of that.’ 
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‘I accept the reproof, said Mr. Loseby, with more twinkle than 
usual in his spectacles, but less power of vision through them. ‘I 
accept the reproof. What was all heaven and earth about, Heath- 
cote Mountford, that you were left dawdling about that wearisome 
Vanity Fair that you call the world, instead of coming here a year | 
since, when you were wanted? If there is one thing more than 
another that wants explaining it is the matrimonial mismanage- 
ment of this world. It’s no angel that has the care of that, I'll 
answer for it!’ cried the little man with comic indignation. And then 
he took off his spectacles and wiped them, and grasped Heathcote 
Mountford by the hand and entreated him to stay to dinner, which, 
indeed, the recluse of Mount was by no means unwilling to do. 


CuarTer XXIX. 
CHARLEY INTERFERES. 


Heatucote Movuntrorp, however, notwithstanding the dullness and 
the dismal weather, and all the imperfections of the incomplete 
household, continued at Mount. The long blanks of country life, 
nothing happening from the arrival of one post to another, no stir of 
life about, only the unbroken stillness of the rain or the sunshine, the 
good or bad weather, the one tempting him out, the other keeping 
him within, were all novelties, though of the heavy kind, and gave 
him a kind of amused-spectator consciousness of the tedium, rather than 
any suffering from it. He was not so easily affected as many people 
would be by the circumstances of external life, and knowing that he 
could at any moment go back to his den at the Albany, he took 
the much deeper seclusion of Mount as a sort of ‘retreat,’ in which he 
could look out upon the before and after, and if he sometimes ‘pined 
for what was not,’ yet could do it unenviously and unbitterly, won- 
dering at rather than objecting to the strange misses and blunders 
of life. Mr. Loseby, who had tutored Anne in her duties, did the 
same for Heathcote, showing him by what means he could ‘take an 
interest’ in the dwellers upon his land, so as to be of some use 
to them. And he rode about the country with the land-agent, and 
became aware, and became proud as he became aware, of the character 
of his own possessions, of the old farmhouses, older than Mount itself, 
and the old cottages, toppling to their ruin, among which were many 
that Anne had doomed. Wherever he went he heard of what Miss 
Anne had done, and settled to do. The women in the condemned cot- 
tages told him the improvements she had promised, and he, in most 
cases, readily undertook to carry out these promises, notwithstanding 
his want of means. ‘They’re doing it at Lilford, where Miss Anne 
has been and given her orders,’ said the women. ‘I don’t know why 
there should be differences made. We're as good every bit as the 
Lilford folks.’ ‘But you have not got Miss Anne,’ said Heathcote. 
And then there would be an outburst of lamentations, interrupted by 
anxious questioning. ‘Why haven’t we got Miss Anne ?—is it true 
as all the money has been left away from her?’ Heathcote had 
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a great many questions of this kind to answer, and soon began to 
feel that he himself was the supposed culprit to whom the estate had 
been ‘ left away.’ ‘I am supposed to be your supplanter,’ he wrote to 
Anne herself, ‘ and I feel your deputy doing your work for you. Dear 
Lady of Mount, send me your orders. I will carry them out to the 
best of my ability. I am poor, and not at all clever about the needs 
of the estate, but I think, don’t you think ? that the great Mr. Bul- 
strode, who is so good as to be my agent, is something of a bully, and 
does not by any means do his spiriting gently. W hat do you think? 
You are not an ignoramus, like me.’ This letter Anne answered very 
fully, and it produced a correspondence between them which was 
a great pleasure to Heathcote, and not only a pleasure, in some 
respects a help, too. She approved greatly of his assumption of his 
natural duties upon his own shoulders, and kindly encouraged him 
‘not to mind’ the bullying of the agent, the boorishness of Farmer 
Rawlins, and the complaints of the Spriggs. In this matter of the 
estate Anne felt the advantage of her experience. She wrote to him 
in a semi-maternal way, understanding that the information she had 
to give placed her in a position of superiority, while she gave it, at 
least. Heathcote was infinitely amused by these pretensions; he 
liked to be schooled by her, and made her very humble replies; 
but the burden of all his graver thoughts was still that regret 
expressed by Mr. Loseby, Why, why had he not made his appearance 
a year before? But now it was too late. 

Thus the winter went on. The Mountfords had gone abroad. 
They had been in all the places where English families go while their 
crape is still fresh, to Paris and Cannes, and into Italy, trying, as Mrs. 
Mountford said, ‘the effect of a little change.’ And they all liked it, 
it is needless to deny. They were so unaccustomed to use their wings 
that the mere feeling of the first flight, the wild freedom and sense of 
boundless action and power over themselves filled them with pleasure. 
They were not to come back till the summer was nearly over, going 
to Switzerland for the hot weather, when Italy became too warm. 
They had not intended, when they set out, to stay so long, but indeed 
it was nearly a year from the period of Mr. Mountford’s death when 
they came home. They did not return to Park Lane, nor to any 
other settled abode, but went to one of the many hotels near Heath- 
cote’s chambers, to rest for a few days before they settled what they 
were to do for the autumn ; for it was Mrs. Mountford’s desire to go 
‘abroad’ again for the winter, staying only some three months at 
home. When the little world about Mount heard of this, they were 
agitated by various feelings—desire to get them back alternating in 
the minds of the good people with indignation at the idea of their 
renewed wanderings, which were all put down to the frivolity of Mrs. 
Mountford; and a continually growing wonder and consternation as 
to the future of Anne. ‘ She has no right to keep a poor man hanging 
on so long, when there can be no possible reason for it ; when it would 
really be an advantage for her to have someone to fall back upon,’ 
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Miss Woodhead said, in righteous indignation over her friend’s extra- 
ordinary conduct—extraordinary as she thought it. ‘ Rose has her 
mother to go with her, And I think poor Mr. Douglas is being 
treated very badly for my part. They ought to come home here, and 
stay for the three months, and get the marriage over, among their 
own people.’ Fanny Woodhead was considered through all the three 
adjacent parishes to be a person of great judgment, and the Rector, 
for one, was very much impressed with this suggestion. ‘I think 
Fanny’s idea should be acted upon. I think it certainly should be 
acted on,’ he said. ‘The year’s mourning for her father will be over, 
if that is what they are waiting for—and look at all the correspon- 
dence she has, and the trouble. She wants somebody to help her. 
Someone should certainly suggest to Anne that it would be a right 
thing to follow Fanny Woodhead’s advice.’ Heathcote, who, though 
he had allowed himself a month of the season, was back again in 
Mount, with a modest household gathered round him, and every indi- 
cation of a man ‘settling down,’ concurred in this counsel, so far as to 
write, urging very warmly that Mount should be their head-quarters 
while they remained in England. Mr. Loseby was of opinion that 
the match was one which never would come off at all, an idea 
which moved several bosoms with an unusual tremor. There was 
a great deal of agitation altogether on the subject among the little 
circle, which felt that the concerns of the Mountfords were more or 
less concerns of their own; and when it was known that Charley 
Ashley, who was absent on his yearly holiday, was to see the ladies 
on his way through London, there was a general impression that 
something would come of it—that he would be able to set their duty 
before them, or to expedite the settlement of affairs in one way or 
another. The Curate himself said nothing to anyone, but he had 
a very serious purpose in his mind. He it was who had introduced 
these two to each other; his friendship had been the link which had 
connected Douglas—so far as affairs had yet gone, very disastrously— 
with the woman who had been the adoration of poor Charley’s own 
life. He had resigned her, having neither hopes nor rights to resign, 
to his friend, with a generous abandonment, and had been loyal to 
Cosmo as to Anne, though at the cost of no little suffering to himself. 
But, if it were possible that Anne herself was being neglected, then 
Charley felt that he had a right to a word in the matter. He was 
experimenting sadly in French seaside amusements with his brother 
at Boulogne, when the ladies returned to England. Charley and 
Willie were neither of them great in French. They had begun by 
thinking all the humours of the bathing place ‘ fun,’ and laughing 
mightily at the men in their bathing dresses, and feeling scandalised at 
their presence among the ladies in all their coquettish costumes de 
bain ; but, after a few days, they had become very much bored, and felt 
the drawback of having ‘nothing to do;’ so that, when they heard that ~ 
the Mountfords had crossed the Channel and were in London, the two 
young men made haste to follow. It was the end of July when every- 
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body was rushing out of town, and only a small sprinkling of semi- 
fashionable persons were to be seen in the scorched and baked parks. 
The Mountfords were understood to be in town only for a few days. 
It was all that any lady who respected herself could imagine possible 
at this time of the year. 

« ‘I suppose they'll be changed,’ Willie said to his brother, as they 
made their way to the hotel. ‘I have never seen them since all 
these changes came about; that is, I have never seen Rose. I sup- 
pose Rose won’t be Rose now, to me at least. Itis rather funny that 
such a tremendous change should come about between two times of 
seeing a person whom you have known all your life.’ By ‘ rather funny’ 
Willie meant something much the reverse of amusing : but that is the 
way of English youth. He, too, had entertained his little dreams, 
which had been of a more substantial character than his brother’s; for 
Willie was destined for the bar, and had, or believed himself to have, 
chances much superior to those of a country clergyman. And 
according to the original disposition of Mr. St. John* Mountford’s 
affairs, a rising young fellow at the bar, with Willie Ashley’s hopes and 
connections, would have been no very bad match for little Rose. 
This it was that made him feel it was ‘funny.’ But still his heart 
was not gone together in one great sweep out of his breast, like 
Charley’s. And he went to see his old friends with a little quicken- 
ing of his pulse, yet a composed determination ‘ to see if it was any 
use.’ If it seemed to him that there was still an opening, Willie was 
not afraid of Rose’s fortune, and did not hesitate to form ulterior 
plans ; and he stood on this great vantage ground that, if he found it 
was not ‘any use,’ he had no intention of breaking his heart. 

When they went in, however, to the hotel sitting-room in which 
the Mountfords were, they found Rose and her mother with their 
bonnets on, ready to go out, and there were but a few minutes for 
conversation. Rose was grown and developed so that her old adorer 
scarcely recognised her for the first minute. She was in a white 
dress, profusely trimmed with black, and made in a fashion to which 
the young men were unaccustomed, the latest Parisian fashion, 
which they did not understand, indeed, but which roused all their 
English conservatism of feeling, as much as if they had understood it. 
‘Oh, how nice of you to come to see us!’ Rose cried. ‘Are you 
really passing through London, and were you at Boulogne when we 
came through? I never could have imagined you in France, either 
the one or the other. How did you get on with the talking? You 
could not have any fun in a place unless you understood what people 
were saying. Mamma, I don’t think we ought to wait for Mr. 
Douglas ; it is getting so late.’ 

‘Here is Mr. Douglas,’ said Mrs. Mountford; ‘he is always 
punctual. Anne is not going with us; she has so much to do—there 
is quite a packet of letters from Mr. Loseby. If you would rather be 
let off going with us, Mr. Douglas, you have only to say so; I am 
sure we can do very well bv ourselves.’ 
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But at this suggestion Rose pouted, a change of expression which 
was not lost upon the anxious spectators. 

‘I came for the express purpose of going with you,’ said Cosmo ; 
‘why should I be turned off now?’ 

‘Oh, I only thought that because of Anne——; but of course 
you will see Anne after. Will you all, like good people, come bac 
and dine, as we are going out now? No, Charley, I will not, indeed, 
take any refusal. I want to hear all about Mount, dear Mount—and 
what Heathcote Mountford is doing. Anne wishes us to go to 
Hunston; but I don’t know that I should like to be so near without 
being at Mount.’ 

‘Is Anne too busy to see us now? I should just like to say 
how d’you do.’ 

‘Oh, if you will wait a little, I don’t doubt that you will see her. 
But I am sure you will excuse us now, as we had fixed to go out. 
We shall see you this evening. Mind you are here by seven o'clock,’ 
cried Mrs. Mountford, shaking her fingers at them in an airy way 
which she had learned ‘abroad.’ And Rose said, as they went out, 
‘Yes, do come, I want to hear all about Mount.’ About two minutes 
after they left the room Anne came in. She had not turned into a 
spider or wasp, like Rose in her Paris costume, but she was much 
changed. She no longer carried her head high, but had got a habit 
of bowing it slightly, which made a curious difference in her appear- 
ance. She was like a tall flower bent by the winds, bowing before 
them; she was more pale than she used to be; and to Charley it 
seemed that there was an inquiry in her eyes, which first cast one 
glance round, as if asking something, before they turned with a 
little gleam of pleasure to the strangers. 

‘You here?’ Anne said. ‘How glad I am to see you! When 
did you come, and where are you staying? I am so sorry that 
mamma and Rose have gone out; but you must come back and see 
them: or will you wait? They will soon be back;’ and once more 
she threw a glance round, investigating—as if some one could be 
hiding somewhere, Willie said. But his brother knew better. 
Charley felt that there was the bewilderment of wonder in her eyes, 
and felt that it must be a new experience to her that Cosmo should not 
wait to see her. For a moment the light seemed to fade in her face, 
then came back: and she sat down and talked with a subdued sweet- 
ness that went to their hearts. ‘Not to Mount,’ she said; ‘ Heath- 
cote is very kind, but I don’t think I will go to Mount. To Hunston 
rather—where we can see everybody all the same.’ 

‘ What is the matter with Anne?’ Willie Ashley asked, wonder- 
ing, when they came away. ‘It can’t be because she has lost her 
money. She has no more spirit left in her. She has not a laugh 
left in her. What is the cause of it all?’ But the Curate made no 
answer. He set his teeth, and he said not a word. There was very 
little to be got out of him all that day. He went gloomily about with 
his brother, turning Willie’s holiday into a somewhat poor sort of 
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merry-making. And when they went to dinner with the Mount- 
fords at night, Charley’s usual taciturnity was so much aggravated 
that he scarcely could be said to talk at all. But the dinner was 
gay enough. Rose, it seemed to young Ashley, who had his private 
reasons for being critical, ‘ kept it up’ with Douglas in a way which 
was not at all pleasant. They had been together all the afternoon, 
and had all sorts of little recollections in common, Anne was much 
less subdued than in the morning, and talked like her old self, yet 
with a difference. It was when the party broke up, however, that 
Willie Ashley felt himself most ill-used. He was left entirely out 
in the cold by his brother, who said to him briefly, ‘I am going home 
with Douglas,’ and threw him on his own devices. If it had not 
been that some faint guess crossed the younger brother’s mind as to 
Charley’s meaning, he would have felt himself very badly used. 

The Curate put his arm within his friend’s. It was somewhat 
against the grain, for he did not feel so amicable as he looked. ‘ I am 
coming back with you,’ he said. ‘We have not had-a talk for so 
long. I want to know what you've been after all this long while.’ 

‘ Very glad of a talk,’ said Douglas, but neither was he quite as 
much gratified as he professed to be; ‘ but as for coming back with 
me, I don’t know where that is to be, for I am going to the club.’ 

*T’ll walk with you there,’ said Charley. However, after this 
announcement Cosmo changed his mind: he saw that there was 
gravity in the Curate’s intentions, and turned his steps towards his 
rooms. He had not been expected there, and the lamp was not 
lighted, nor anything ready for him ; and there was a little stumbling 
in the dark and ringing of bells before they got settled comfortably 
to their téte-d-téte. Charley seated himself in a chair by the table 
while this was going on, and when lights came he was discovered there 
as in a scene in a theatre, heavy and dark in his black clothes, and 
the pale desperation with which he was addressing himself to his task. 
‘Douglas,’ he said, ‘for a long time I have wanted to speak to 
you ; : 

‘Speak away,’ said the other; ‘but have a pipe to assist your 
utterance, Charley. You never could talk without your pipe.’ 

The Curate put away the offered luxury with a determined hand. 
How much easier, how much pleasanter it would have been to accept 
it, to veil his purpose with the friendly nothings of conversation, and 
thus perhaps delude his friend into disclosures without affronting 
him by a solemn demand! That would have been very well had 
Charley had any confidence in his own powers—but he had not, and 
he put the temptation away from him. ‘No, thank you, Douglas,’ 
he said, ‘ what I want to say is something which you may think very 
interfering and impertinent. Do you remember a year ago when 
you were at the Rectory and we had a talk—one very wet night ?’ 

‘Perfectly. You were sulky because you thought I had cut you 
out ; but you always were the best of fellows, Charley ; 

‘Don’t talk of it like that. You might have taken my life 
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blood from me after that, and I shouldn’t have minded. That’s a 
figure of speech. I mean that I gave up to you then what wasn’t 
mine to give, what you had got without any help from me. You 
know what I mean. If you think I didn’t mind, that was a mistake. 
A great many things have happened since then, and some things 
have not happened that looked as if they ought to have done so. 
You made use of me after that, and I was glad enough to be of use. 
I want to ask you one question now, Douglas. I don’t say that 
you'll like to be questioned by me——’ 

‘No,’ said Cosmo, ‘a man. does not like to be questioned by 
another man who has no particular right to interfere: for I don’t 
pretend not to understand what you mean.’ 

‘No: you can’t but understand what I mean. All of us, down 
about Mount, take a great interest—there’s never a meeting in the 
county of any kind but questions are always asked. As for my 
father, he is excited on the subject. He cannot keep quiet. Will 
you tell me for his satisfaction and my own, what is going to come of 
it? is anything going to come of it? I think that, as old friends, 
and mixed up as I have been all through, I have a right to inquire.’ 

‘You mean,’ said Cosmo, coolly knocking a pipe upon the mantel- 
piece with his back turned to the questioner, whose voice was broken 
with emotion, and who was grasping the table nervously all the 
while he spoke—‘ you mean, is marriage going to come of it? at 
least, I suppose that is what you mean.’ 

The Curate replied by a sort of inarticulate gurgle in his throat, 
an assent which excitement prevented from forming itselfinto words. 

‘Well!’ said the other. He took his time to everything he did, 
filled the pipe aforesaid, lighted it with various long-drawn puffs, 
and finally seated himself at the opposite side of the dark fireplace, 
over which the candles on the mantelpiece threw an additional 
shadow. ‘ Well! it is no such simple matter as you seem to think,’ 

‘TI never said it was a simple matter; and yet when one thinks 
that there are other men,’ cried the Curate, with momentary vehe- 
mence, ‘ who would give their heads 

Douglas replied to this outburst with a momentary laugh, which, 
if he had but known it, as nearly gave him over to punishment as 
any foolish step he ever took in his life. Fortunately for him it was 
very short, and in reality more a laugh of excitement than of mirth. 

‘Oh, there’s more than one, is there?’ he said. ‘ Look here, 
Charley, I might refuse point-blank to answer your question. I 
should have a perfect right. It is not the sort of thing that one 
man asks another in a general way.’ 

The Curate did not make any reply, and after a moment Douglas 
continued— 

‘But I won’t. I understand your motives, if you don’t under- 
stand mine. You think I am shilly-shallying, that I ought to fulfil 
my engagement, that I am keeping Anne hanging on.’ 

‘Don’t name any names,’ cried Ashley, hoarsely. 
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‘I don’t know how I can give you an answer without naming 
names: but Ill try to please you. Look here, it is not such an easy 
matter, plain-sailing and straightforward as you think. When I 
formed that engagement I was—well, just what I am now—-a poor 
devil of a barrister, not long called, with very little money, and not 
much todo. But, then, she was rich. Did you make a remark ?’ 

Charley had stirred unconsciously, with a movement of indignant 
fury, which he was unable altogether to restrain. But he made no 
answer, and Douglas continued with a quickened and somewhat ex- 
cited tone— 

‘I hope you don’t suppose that I mean to say that had anything 
to do with the engagement. Stop! yes, it had. I should not have 
ventured to say a word about my feelings to a poor girl. I should 
have taken myself off as soon as they became too much for me. I 
don’t hide the truth from you, and I am not ashamed of it. To 
thrust myself and her into trouble on my present income is what I 
never would have thought of. Well, you know all that happened as 
well as I do. I entreated her not to be rash, I begged her to throw 
me over, not so much as to think of me when her father objected. 
She paid no attention. I don’t blame her ? 

‘ Blame her !’ 

‘Those were the words I used. I don’t blame her. She knew 
nothing about poverty. She was not afraid of it: it was rather a 
sort of excitement to her, as they say a revolution was to the French 
princesses. She laughed at it, and defied her father. If you think 
I liked that, or encouraged that, it is a mistake; but what could I 
do? And what am I to do now? Can I bring her here, do you 
think? What can I do with her? I am not well enough off to 
marry. I should never have dreamt of such a thing on my own 
account. If you could show me a way out of it, I should be very 
thankful. As for working one’s self into fame and fortune and all 
that kind of thing, you know a little what mere romance it is. 
Some fellows do it; but they don’t marry to begin with. I am 
almost glad you interviewed me to get this all out. What am [ 
to do? I know no more than you can tell me. I have got the 
character of playing fast and loose, of behaving badly to a girl whom 
I love and respect; for I do love and respect her, mind you, what- 
ever you and your belongings may think or say.’ 

‘You could not well help yourself, so far as I can see,’ said the 
Curate hotly. 

‘That is all you know. If you were in my place and knew 
the false position into which I have been brought, the expectations I 
have been supposed to raise, the reluctance I have seemed to show 
in carrying them out—by Jove! if you could only feel as I do all 
the miseries of my position, unable to stir a step one way or 
another 

‘I know men who would give their heads to stand in your posi- 
tion , 

‘ And what would they do in it?’ asked Douglas, pulling ineffec- 
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tually at the pipe, which had long gone out. ‘Say yourself, for 
example ; you are totally different—you have got your house and 
your settled income, and you know what is before you.’ 

‘I can’t discuss it in this way. Do you imagine that I have as 
much to spend, to use your own argument,’ cried the Curate, ‘as you 
have here?’ 

* It is quite different,’ Douglas said. Then he added, with a sort 
of dogged determination, ‘I am getting on. I think I am getting 


the ball at my foot; but to marry at present would be destruction— 
and to her still more than to me.’ 


‘ Then the short and the long is F 

‘The short and the long is exactly what I have told you. You 
may tell her yourself, if you please. Whatever love in a cottage 
may be, love in chambers is impossible. With her fortune we could 
have married, and it would have helped me on. Without it, such a 
thing would be madness, ruin to me and to her too.’ 

Charley rose up, stumbling to his feet. ‘This is all you have got 
to say ?’ he said. 

‘ Yes, that is all I have got to say; and, to tell the truth, I think 
it is wonderfully good of me to say it, and not to show you politely 
to the door; but we are old friends, and you are her old friend —-—’ 

*Good-night, Douglas,’ the Curate said, abruptly. He did not 
offer his friend his hand, but went out bewildered, stumbling down 
the stairs and out at the door. This was what he had yielded up all 
his hopes (but he never had any hopes) for! this was what Anne had 
selected out of the world. He did not go back to his hotel, but 
took a long walk round and round the parks in the dismal lamplight, 
seeing many a dismal scene. It was almost morning when his 
brother, utterly surprised and alarmed, heard him come in at last. 


Carter XXX. 
THE RECTOR SATISFIED. 


‘No, I did not get any satisfaction ; I can’t say that he gave me any 
satisfaction,’ the Curate said. 

He had put down his pipe out of deference to his father, who had 
come into the little den inhabited by Charley the morning after his 
return. Mr. Ashley’s own study was a refined and comfortable place, 
as became the study of a dignified clergyman; but his son had a 
little three-cornered room, full of pipes and papers, the despair of 
every housemaid that ever came into the house. Charley had felt 
himself more than usually that morning in need of the solace that his 
pipe could give. He had returned home late the evening before, and 
he had already had great discussions with his brother Willie as to Rose 
Mountford, whom Willie on a second interview had pronounced ‘just 
as nice as ever,’ but whom the elder had begun to regard with ab- 
solute disgust. Willie had gone off to Hunston to execute a com- 
mission which in reality was from Anne, and which the Curate had 
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thought might have been committed to himself—to inquire into the 
resources of the ‘ Black Bull,’ where old Saymore had now for some 
time been landlord, and to find out whether the whole party could be 
accommodated there. The Curate had lighted his pipe when his 
brother went off on this mission. He wanted it, poor fellow! He 
sat by the open window with a book upon the ledge, smoking out into 
the garden; the view was limited, a hedgerow or two in the distance, 
breaking the flatness of the fields, a big old walnut tree in front 
shutting in one side, a clump of evergreens on the other. What he 
was reading was only a railway novel picked up in mere listlessness ; 
he pitched it away into a large untidy waste-paper basket, and put 
down his pipe when his father came in. The Rector had not been used 
in his youth to such disorderly ways, and he did not like smoke. 

‘No, sir, no satisfaction ; the reverse of that—and yet, perhaps, 
there is something to be said too on his side,’ the Curate said. 

‘Something on his side! I don’t know what you mean,’ cried his 
father. ‘When I was a young fellow, to behave in this sort of way 
was disgrace to an honourable man. That is to say, no honourable 
man would have been guilty of it. Your word was your word, and at 
any cost it had to be kept.’ 

‘Father,’ said Charley with unusual energy, ‘it seems to me that 
the most unbearable point of all this is—that you and I should venture 
to talk of any fellow, confound him! keeping his word and behaving 
honourably to That’s what I can’t put up with, for my part.’ 

‘You are quite right,’ said the Rector, abashed for the moment. 
And then he added, pettishly, ‘ but what can we do? We must use 
the common words, even though Anne is the subject. Charley, there 
is nobody so near a brother to her as you are, nor a father as I.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose I’m like a brother,’ the Curate said with a sigh. 

‘Then tell me exactly what this fellow said.’ 

Mr. Ashley was wound up for immediate action. Perhaps the 
increased tedium of life since the departure of ‘the family’ from 
Mount had made him more willing, now when it seemed to have 
come to a climax, for an excitement of any kind. 

‘It isn’t what she has a right to,’ said the Curate, painfully im- 
partial when he had told his tale. ‘She—ought to be received like a 
blessing wherever she goes. We know that better than anyone: but 
I don’t say that Douglas doesn’t know it too , 

* Don’t let me hear the fellow’s name!’ 

‘ That’s very true, sir,’ said the Curate; ‘ but, after all, when you 
come to think of it! Perhaps, nowadays, with all our artificial 
arrangements, you know At least, that’s what people say. 
He’d be bringing her to poverty to please himself. He’d be taking 
her out of her own sphere. She doesn’t know what poverty means, 
that’s what he says—and she laughs at it. How can he bring her 
into trouble which she doesn’t understand—that’s what he says.’ 

‘He’s a fool, and a coward, and an idiot, and perhaps a knave, 
for anything I can tell!’ cried the Rector in distinct volleys. Then he 
cried sharply with staccato distinctness, ‘I shall go to town to-night.’ 
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‘To town! to-night? I don’t see what you could do, sir!’ said 
the Curate, slightly wounded, with an injured emphasis on the pro- 
noun, as much as to say, if J could not do anything, how should you? 
But the Rector shook off this protest with a gesture of impatience, 
and went away, leaving no further ground for remonstrance. It was 
a great surprise to the village generally to hear that he was going 
away. Willie Ashley heard of it before he could get back from 
Hunston; and Heathcote Mountford in the depths of the library 
which, the only part of the house he had interfered with, he was now 
busy transforming. ‘The Rector is going to London!’ ‘It has 
something to do with Anne and her affairs, take my word for it!’ 
cried Fanny Woodhead, who was so clear-sighted, ‘and high time 
that somebody should interfere!’ 

The Rector got in very late, which, as everybody knows, is the 
drawback of that afternoon train. You get in so late that it is 
almost like a night journey ; and he was not so early next morning 
as was common to him. There was no reason why he should be early. 
He sent a note to Anne as soon as he was up to ask her to see him 
privately, and about eleven o’clock sallied forth on his mission. 
Mr. Ashley had come to town not as a peacemaker, but, as it were, 
with a sword of indignation in his hand. He was half angry with 
the peaceful sunshine and the soft warmth of the morning. It was 
not yet hot in the shady streets, and little carts of flowers were being 
driven about, and all the vulgar sounds softened by the genial air. 
London was out of town, and there was an air of grateful languor 
about everything; few carriages about the street, but perpetual 
cabs loaded with luggage—pleasure and health for those who were 
going away, a little more room and rest for those who were re- 
maining. 

But the Rector was not in a humour to see the best side of any- 
thing. He marched along angrily, encouraging himself to be re- 
morseless, not to mind what Anne might say, but if she pleaded for her 
lover, if she clung to the fellow, determining to have no mercy upon 
her. The best of women were such fools in this respect. They 
would not be righted by their friends ; they would prefer to suffer, and 
defend a worthless fellow, so to speak, to the last drop of their blood. 
But all the same, though the Rector was so angry and so determined, 
he was also a little afraid. He did not know how Anne would take 
his interference. She was not the sort of girl whom the oldest friend 
could dictate to—to whom he could say ‘Do this,’ with any con- 
fidence that she would do it. His breath came quick and his heart 
beat now that the moment approached, but ‘There is nobody so near 
a father to her as I am,’ he said to himself, and this gave him courage. 
Anne received him in a little sitting-room which was reserved to her- 
self. She was sitting there among her papers waiting for him, and 
when he entered came forward quickly, holding out her hands, with 
some anxiety in her face. ‘Something has happened?’ she said, 
she too with a little catching of her breath. 
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‘No—nothing, my dear, nothing to alarm you; I mean really 
nothing at all, Anne—only I wanted to speak to you 

She put him into a comfortable chair, and drew her own close to 
him, smiling, though still a little pale. ‘Then it is all pleasure,’ she 
said, ‘if it is not to be pain. What a long time it is since I have 
seen you! but we are going to Hunston, where we shall be quite 
within reach. All the same you look anxious, dear Mr. Ashley—you 
were going to speak to me F 

* About your own affairs, my dear child,’ he said. 

‘Ah!’ a flush came over her face, then she grew paler than be- 
fore. ‘Now I see why you look so anxivus,’ she said, with a faint 
smile. ‘If it is only about me, however, we will face it steadily, what- 
ever it is , 

‘ Anne,’ cried the Rector, taking both her hands in his—* Anne, my 
dear child! I have loved you as if you had been my own all your life.’ 

She thanked him with her eyes, in which there was the ghost of a 
melancholy smile, but did not speak. 

‘ And I can’t bear to see you slighted, my dear. You are slighted, 
Anne, you whom we all think too good for a king. It has been 
growing more and more intolerable to me as the morths have gone 
by. I cannot bear it, I cannot bear it any longer. I have come to 
say to yourself that it is not possible, that it must not go on, that it 
cannot be.’ 

Anne gave his hands which held hers a quick pressure. ‘ Thank 
you,’ she said, ‘ dear Mr. Ashley, for coming to me. If you had gone to 
anyone else I could not have borne it: but say whatever you will 
to me.’ 

Then he got up, his excitement growing. * Anne, this man stands 
aloof. Possessing your love, my dear, and your promise, he has—not 
claimed either one or the other. He has let you go abroad, he has 
let you come home, he is letting you leave London without coming 
to any decision or taking the place he ought to take by your side. 
Anne, hear me out; you have a difficult position, my dear; you have 
a great deal to do; it would be an advantage to you to have someone 
to act for you, to stand by you, to help you.’ 

* So far as that goes,’ she said with a pained smile—‘ no: I don’t 
think there is very much need of that.’ 

‘Listen to me,my dear. Rose has her mother ; she does not want 
your personal care, so that is no excuse; and all that you have to 
do makes it more expedient that you should have help and support. 
None of us but would give you that help and support, oh! so gladly, 
Anne! But there is one whom you have chosen, by means of whom 
it is that you are in this position—and he holds back. He does not 
rush to your side imprudently, impatiently, as he ought. What sort 
of a man is it that thinks of prudence in such circumstances? He lets 
you stand alone and work alone: and he is letting you go away, leave 
the place where he is, without settling your future, without coming 
to any conclusion—without even a time indicated. Oh, I have no 
patience with it- -I cannot away with it!’ said the Rector, throwing up 
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his arms, ‘it is more than I can put up with. And that you should 
be subjected to this, Anne!’ 

Perhaps she had never been subjected to so hard an ordeal as 
now. She sat with her hands tightly clasped on the table, her lips 
painfully smiling, a dark dew of pain in her eyes—hearing her own 
humiliation, her downfall from the heights of worship and service 
where she had been placed all her life by tnose who loved her, recounted 
like a well-known history. She thought it had been all secret to 
herself, that nobody had known of the wondering discoveries, the 
bitter findings out, the confusion of all her ideas, as one thing after 
another became clear toher. It was not all clear to her yet; she had 
found out some things, but not all. And that all should be clear as 
daylight to others, to the friends who she had hoped knew nothing 
about it! this knowledge transfixed Anne like asword. Fiery arrows 
had struck into her before, winged and blazing, but now it was all one 
great burning scorching wound. She held her hands clasped tight to 
keep herself still. She would not writhe at least upon the sword that 
was through her, she said to herself, and upon her mouth there was 
the little contortion of a smile. Was it to try and make it credible 
that she did not believe what he was saying, or that she did not feel 
it, that she kept that smile ?—or had it got trozen upon her lips so that 
the ghost could not pass away ? 

When he stopped at last, half frightened by his own vehemence, 
and alarmed at her calm, Anne was some time without making any 
reply. At last she said, speaking with some difficulty, her lips being 
dry: * Mr. Ashley, some of what you say is true.’ 

‘ Some—oh, my dear, my dear, it is all truae—don’t lay that flatter- 
ing unction to your soul. Once you have looked at it calmly, dispas- 
sionately 

Here Anne broke forth into a little laugh, which made Mr. Ashley 
hold out his hands in eager deprecation, ‘ Oh, don’t, my darling, don’t, 
don’t!’ 

‘No,’ she said, * no, no—I will not laugh—that would be too 
much. Am I so dispassionate, doyou think? Ableto judge calmly, 
though the case is my own , 

‘Yes, Anne,’ cried the old Rector; his feelings were too much for 
him—he broke down and sobbed like a woman. ‘ Yes, my beautiful 
Anne, my dearest child! you are capable of it—you are capable of 
everything that is heroic. Would I have ventured to come to you but 
for that? You are capable of everything, my dear.’ 

Anne waited a little longer, quite silently, holding her hands 
clasped tight. One thing she was not capable of, and that was to 
stand up. Whatever else she might be able to do, she could not do 
that. She said under her breath, ‘ Wait for a moment,’ and then, 
when she had got command of herself, rose slowly and went to the 
table on which her papers were. There she hesitated, taking a 
letter out of the blotting-book—but after a moment’s pause brought 
ittohim. ‘I did not think I should ever show—a letter—to a third 
person,’ she said with confused utterance. Then she went back to 
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her table, and sat down and began to move with her hands among 


the papers, taking up one and laying down another. The Rector 
threw himself into the nearest chair and began to read. 


Dear Cosmo,—You will think it strange to get a long letter from me, 
when we met this morning ; and yet, perhaps, you will not think it strange 
—you will know. 

In the first place let me say that there are a great many things which 
it will not be needful to put on paper, which you and I will understand 
without words. We understand—that things have not been lately as they 
were some time ago. It is nobody's fault ; things change—that is all about 
it. One does not always feel the same, and we must be thankful that there 
is no absolute necessity that we should feel the same ; we have still the full 
freedom of our lives, both I and you. 

This being the case, I think I should say to you that it seems to me we 
have made a mistake. You would naturally have a delicacy in saying it, 
but women have a privilege in this respect, and therefore I can take the 
initiative. We were too hasty, I fear; or else there were circumstances 
existing then which do not exist now, and which made the bond between 
us more practicable, more easily to be realised. This is where it fails now. 
It may be just the same in idea, but it has ceased to be possible to bring 
anything practicable out of it; the effort would involve much, more than 
we are willing to give, perhaps more—I speak brutally, as the French say 
—than it is worth. 

In these uncertainties I put it to you whether it would not be better for 
us in great friendship and regret to shake hands and—part? It is not 
a pleasant word, but there are things which are much less pleasant than 
any word can be, and those we must avoid at all hazards. I do not think 
that your present life and my present life could amalgamate anyhow— 
could they? And the future is so hazy, so doubtful, with so little in it 
that we can rely upon—the possibilities might alter, in our favour, or against 
us, but no one can tell,and most probably any change would be disadvanta- 
geous. On the other hand, your life, as at present arranged, suits you very 
well, and my life suits me. There seems no reason why we should make 
ourselves uncomfortable, is there ? by continuing, at the cost of much incon- 
venience, to contemplate changes which we do not very much desire, and 
which would be a very doubtful advantage if they were made. 

This being the case—and I think, however unwilling you may be to 
admit it, to start with, that if you ask yourself deep down in the depths of 
your heart, you will find that the same doubts and questions, which have 
been agitating my mind, have been in yours, too—and that there is only 
one answer to them—don’t you think my suggestion is the best? Pro- 
bably it will not be pleasant to either of us. There will be the talk and 
the wonderings of our friends, but what do these matter /—and what is far 
worse, a great crying out of our own recollections and imaginations against 
such a severance—but these, J feel sure, lie all on the surface, and if we 
are brave and decide upon it at once, will last as short a time as—most 
other feelings last in this world. 

If you agree with me, send me just three words to say so—or six, or 
indeed any number of words—but don’t let us enter into explanations. 
Without anything more said, we both understand. 

Your true friend in all circumstances, 
ANNE. 
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There are some names which are regal in their mere simplicity of 
a few letters. This signature seemed like Anne Princess, or Anne 
Queen to the eyes of the old man who read it. He sat with the letter 
in his hands for some time after he had read to the end, not able to 
trust his voice or even his old eyes by any sudden movement. The 
writer all this time sat at her table moving about the papers. Some 
of the business letters which were lying there she read over. One 
little note she wrote a confused reply to, which had to be torn up 
afterwards. She waited—but not with any tremor—with a still sort 
of aching deep down in her heart, which seemed to answer instead of 
beating. How is it that there is so often actual pain and heaviness 
where the heart lies, to justify all our metaphorical references to it ? 
The brain does not ache when our hearts are sore; and yet they say 
our brains are all we have to feel with. Why should it be so true, 
so true, to say that one’s heart is heavy? Anne asked herself this 
question vaguely as she sat so quietly moving about her papers. Her 
head was as clear as yours or mine, but her heart—which, poor thing, 
means nothing but a bit of hydraulic machinery, and was pumping 
away just as usual—lay heavy in her bosom like a lump of lead, 

* My dear child, my dear child!’ the old Rector said at length, 
rising up hastily and stumbling towards her, his eyes dim with tears, 
not seeing his way. The circumstances were far too serious for his 
usual exclamation of ‘ God bless my soul!’ which, being such a good 
wish, was more cheerful than the occasion required. 

‘Do you think that is sufficient?’ said Anne, with a faint smile. 
* You see I am not ignorant of—the foundations. Do you think that 
will do ?’ 

‘ My dear, my dear!’ Mr. Ashley said. He did not seem capable 
of saying any more. 

With that Anne, feeling very like a woman at the stake—as if she 
were tied to her chair, at least, and found the ropes, though they cut 
her, some support—took the letter out of his hand and put it into an 
envelope, and directed it very steadily to ‘Cosmo Douglas, Esq., 
Middle Temple.’ ‘There, that is over,’ she said. The ropes were 
cutting, but certainly they were a support. The papers before her 
were all mixed up and swimming about, but yet she could see the 
envelope—four-square —an accomplished thing, settled and done 
with ; as perhaps she thought her life too also was. 

‘ Anne,’ said the old Rector, in his trembling voice, ‘ my dear! I 
know one far more worthy of you, who would give all the world to 
know that he might hope , 

She put out one hand and pushed herself away from the table. The 
giddiness went off, and the papers again became perceptible before her. 
‘You don’t suppose that I—want anything to do with any man?’ 
she said, with an indignant break in her voice. 

‘No, my dear ; of course you do not. It would not be in nature if 
you did not scorn and turn from——— But, Anne,’ said the old Rector, 
‘life will go on, do what you will to stand still. You cannot stand 
still, whatever you do. You will have to walk the same path as those 
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that have gone before you. You need never marry at all, you will 
say. But after a while, when time has had its usual effect, and your 
grief is calmed and your mind matured, you will do like others that 
have gone before you. Do not scorn what I say. You ure only twenty- 
two when all is done, and life is long, and the path is very dreary when 
you walk by yourself and there is no one with you on the way.’ 

Anne did not say anything. It was her policy and her safety not 
to say anything. She had come to herself. But the past time had 
been one of great struggle and trial, and she was worn out byit. After 
a while Mr. Ashley came to see that the words of wisdom he was 
speaking fell upon deaf ears. He talked a great deal, and there was 
much wisdom and experience and the soundest good sense in what he 
said, only it dropped half-way, as it were, on the wing, on the way to 
her, and never got to Anne. 

He went away much subdued, just as a servant from the hotel 
came to get the letters for the post. Then the Rector left Anne, and 
went to the other part of the house to pay his respects to the other 
ladies. They had been out all the morning, and now had come back 
to luncheon. 

‘Mr. Douglas is always so good,’ Mrs. Mountford said. ‘ For- 
tunately it is the long vacation; but I suppose you know that; and 
he can give us almost all his time, which is so good of him. It was 
only the afternoons in the winter that we could have. And he tells 
Rose everything. I tell her Mr. Douglas is more use to her than 
any governess she ever had.’ 

‘Is Anne never of your parties ?’ the Rector said. 

‘Oh, Anne! she is always busy about something, or else she says 
she is busy. I am sure she need not shut herself up as she does. I 
wish you would speak to her. You are an old friend, and always 
had a great influence over Anne. She is getting really morose— 
quite morose—if you will take my opinion,’ said Mrs. Mountford. 
Rose was almost as emphatic. ‘I don’t know what she has against 
me. I cannot seal myself up as she does, can I, Mr. Ashley? No, 
she will never come with us. It is so tiresome; but I suppose when 
we are in the country, which she is always so fond of, that things 
will change.’ 

Just then Anne came into the room softly, in her usual guise. 
Mr. Ashley looked at her half in alarm. She had managed to dismiss 
from her voice and manner every vestige of agitation. What practice 
she must have had, the Rector said to himself, to be able to do it. 

*I hope you have had a pleasant morning,’ she said. She did 
not avoid Cosmo, but gave him her hand as simply as to the rest. 
She addressed him little, but still did not hesitate to address him, 
and once the Rector perceived her looking at him unawares with eyes 
full of the deepest compassion. Why was she so pitiful? Cosmo did 
not seem to like the look. He was wistful and anxious. Already 
there was something, a warning of evil, in the air. 


(To be continued.) 








LEOPARDI AND His FATHER: A Srupy. 


I. 


UDGED according to the mere pictorial catalogue of things, 
Recanati would seem to fulfil the ideal requirements of a poet’s 
home. It is throned on a lofty hill-top backed by mountain chains ; 
it commands a noble tract of country rich in all the varied circum- 
stances of Italian scenery. Vines and olives climb the slopes, and 
encircle scattered farms and hamlets. The towers and domes of 
Loreto are seen in the distance, and the fertile stretch of plain below 
is washed by the waves of the Adriatic. 

At one end of the straygling city on the hill a stately mansion 
of dark-hued bricks faces the public square. Its many windows overlook 
arange of humbler dwellings, and sweep the wide and gracious land- 
scape from the girdling mountains to the sea. On either side of this 
house are unkempt gardens; behind it is an orchard where, in the 
early days of this century, a boy poet was accustomed to wander, and 
often, while resting his feeble limbs on its patches of flower-streaked 
turf, questioned the heavens as to the secret of his fate. 

For the house we have mentioned is Palazzo Leopardi, and 
within its walls, on June 29, 1788, Giacomo Leopardi opened his 
eyes to the mystery of life. 

The name of the greatest poet of modern Italy will be more or 
less familiar to all our readers, and students of Italian literature 
will be acquainted with the details of his later career, when, all 
obstacles notwithstanding, he had forced his way to the front rank of 
the host of Italian poets. But his early life is little known, and in 
England we have had as yet no notice of the flood of Leopardian 
recollections, memoirs, and posthumous correspondence that has re- 
cently appeared in Italy. All these, however, have been extensively 
reviewed in France and Germany. Indeed, in the latter country, 
so deep an interest is felt in Leopardi and his works, that while Paul 
Heyse has produced exquisite translations of his finest lyrics, it has 
even been thought worth while to testify to the poet’s marvellous 
precocity by publishing the early school exercises in composition be- 
queathed to Professor de Sinner. So numerous, too,are the theories 
propounded as to the cause of Leopardi’s pessimism, that it does not 
seem out of place to endeavour by a study of his early years to show 
how inevitably his mind was bent to the gloomiest aspects of life. 

It was a strange decree of destiny that bestowed the gift of poetic 
genius on one of the sternly commonplace Leopardi stock. Never 
was jewel gripped in clumsier, crueller setting. Under no circum- 
stances, perhaps, could life have been very joyous to a man of the 
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weakly constitution and morbidly ambitious temperament of Giacomo 
Leopardi; but with kindlier surroundings his career would have been 
very different, and this poet of despair, who ‘learnt in suffering 
what he taught in song,’ might have followed a less mournful track. 
Beside the bent, diseased form of the unhappy young poet we always 
see two dark shadows—the stern, pedantic, prejudiced, not wholly 
unloving, but wholly unwise father, Count Monaldo, who took pride 
in styling himself a short-skirted Jesuit; and the still sterner, nar- 
rower, and altogether unlovable mother, Countess Adelaide, who held 
the family pursestrings with so unrelenting aclutch. No more Pagan 
sacrifice was ever consummated than that of the body and soul of 
Giacomo Leopardi on the soi-disant Christian altar of family pride. 
To us northerners, whose creed it is that young birds should be 
cheerfully allowed to try their wings at a distance from the parental 
nest, and to whom family ties are garlands rather than chains, it is 
almost impossible to realise a household so empty of happiness, so 
despotically ordered, as the poet’s home at Recanati. The children 
were as slaves, the parents jailors. And on no member of the circle did 
bondage press with so intolerable a weight as on the poet first-born. 
From the posthumous correspondence lately published in Italy 
we are able to piece together a very distinct portrait of Count 
Monaldo Leopardi. To begin with, it may be said of him, as of Sir 
Timothy Shelley, that ‘ he was everything that a poet’s father should 
not have been.’ He was a thoroughly medieval man, one who, as a 
feudal chieftain, might have played a respectable part in local his- 
tory; but, heing unfortunately born about three centuries too late, he 
was painfully out of place in a period of revolution and general up- 
heaval. With no knowledge of the world at large, no experience of 
public life, fossilised by perpetual residence in obscure, stagnant 
Recanati, inflated with pride of birth and a most exaggerated sense 
of his own importance, he was totally impervious to new ideas. His 
way of meeting the advancing tide of change was to bury his head 
ostrich-like in the sand, and thus ignore the stir of the outer world. 
It was therefore impossible for him to conceive the necessity of any 
different life for his children. Why should their pulses throb in 
unison with the turmoil beyond the mountains? Their desire for 
change was a crime not only against his authority, but against all 
the principles he held most sacred. They, too, must bury their 
heads in the sand, and enjoy the ‘holy calm’ that he so dearly 
prized. His one duty towards them was to keep them untouched 
by pernicious innovation. Nevertheless there was one flaw in Count 
Monaldo’s position, a flaw which must at all costs be concealed from 
his subject offspring. To pose as the infallible dictator he was com- 
pelled to strain forever on tiptoe, so that the effigy of the ideal 
family chief might hide from his children’s view the figure of the 
submissive husband behind it. He would have died rather than 
confess that, having drained the family exchequer by the extra- 
vagances of his youth, he had been compelled to let the reins of 
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government slip from his own incapable fingers into the bony clutch 
of Countess Adelaide. Not being lord of his own wife, self-respect 
demanded that he should play the tyrant over his children. Not until 
long after they were all grown up did the latter discover that their 
father had resigned all control over expenditure into their mother’s 
hands, and that it was personal poverty rather than parsimony that 
made him turn a deaf ear to all requests for money or establish- 
ment. 

a It was only in the year 1832 that Count Monaldo found courage 
to plainly tell his eldest born (who by that time was practically 
emancipated from parental rule) that he had no power to grant him 
even the small monthly subsidy of twelve francescont (crowns), and 
that Giacomo must make direct application to his mother, the real 
despot of the house. 

But meanwhile Count Monaldo, devout subject of the Pope and 
fervent believer in the divine right of monarchs, claimed with regard 
to his family the same infallibility that he accorded to the Pontiff 
with regard to the world at large, and if a king could do no wrong, 
so a father must be always in the right. Nor was he singular in his 
views. Most Italian noble houses were regulated much on the same 
principles in those days, if few with the inflexibility of Casa Leopardi. 
Throughout Italy the political conditions of the country were mir- 
rored in the family circle. Oppressors and oppressed, despotic 
governments and conspiring subjects, arbitrary fathers and rebellious 
sons—everywhere was going on a struggle between the old and the 
new. A masterly exposition of this state of things is to be found 
in one of Professor d’Ancona’s Leopardian essays, but we have no 
room to enlarge upon it here. 

Yet his narrowness and bigotry notwithstanding, Count Monaldo 
was by no means an unlettered man. He had some scholarship and 
a considerable store of pedantic erudition. He was the author 
of several heavy historical pamphlets, and of certain political 
dialogues that attracted some notice at the time of their appear- 
ance, as the supposed productions of his already renowned son. 
Indeed, they received the honour of a slashing review from Lamen- 
nais, who pronounced them to be a perfect epitome of absolutism. 
He was a lover of books, and his library, rich in folio ‘editions of the 
classics and the fathers of the church, was thrown open to the public 
of Recanati. But no inhabitant of that borgo selvaggio ever availed 
himself of the privilege recorded in sonorous Latin phrase over the 
entrance to the rooms that were the tomb of Leopardi’s youth. 

During the poet’s childhood things went on smoothly enough. 
The paternal sceptre was then a plaything rather than a weapon. 
Count Monaldo could rejoice in the precocious powers of his eldest 
born, so long as those powers quietly pursued the groove traced out 
by himself, and were triumphantly displayed in discussions on given 
themes of theology, grammar, &c., held before an admiring audience 
of relations and friends. Up to that point his son seemed his own 
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creation. He fancied that he knew the inmost recesses of the boy’s 
mind. What was he, poor fossil, to know of the complex inner life 
of an imaginative, bright-witted child? He did not even guess that 
when Carlo and Paolina also made a good figure at these family 
examinations, it was because Giacomo had done all the work for 
them, and by private signals prompted them with the required 
answers. Still less was he aware that the studious little lad so duti- 
fully absorbed in lexicons and grammars was also a wonderful weaver 
of tales told to his brother in bed hours before the ringing of the 
matin bell. And these were no mere childish stories, but often 
regular romances with sustained plots, and running on like serials 
through many weeks. Of all this the father was ignorant. Neither 
did he suspect that the same ambitious impulse urging the boy to 
excellence in study ran through his whole character, and that in the 
childish games and sham battles carried on in the orchard out of 
sight and hearing of the austere elders, it was always Giacomo who 
claimed the foremost place, Giacomo who must always be the successful 
hero, and play the conqueror by right of fisticuffs. 

So for blind, self-absorbed Count Monaldo, his children were 
machines, to be wound up and regulated according to his will. That 
they should have independent movement never seems to have 
occurred to him. It was delightful to him to discover that Giacomo 
at the age of ten had made such rapid progress that his priestly 
preceptor declared himself unable to teach him anything more. 
Another ecclesiastic was promptly charged with the care of this noble 
intellect, but it appears that by the age of thirteen Leopardi’s 
studies were left to his own guidance, and that he fed at will among 
the heavy folios of the paternal library. This at least saved him 
from much false training ; but with his enormous appetite for know- 
ledge, and the facility with which he mastered not only Latin and 
Greek, but even Hebrew, Spanish, and French (English he acquired 
at a later period), it is little wonder that he should have ruined his 
feeble health by over application. 

The amount of learning he amassed was really stupendous. 
During the following five years, besides some of the most celebrated 
of his poems, he had composed a large number of philological essays, 
several metrical translations from Greek and Latin poets, and a 
treatise on the popular errors of the ancients only given to the 
world years after his death. These were wonderful proofs of the ex- 
tensive reading of a sickly boy of seventeen. 

What seems more wonderful however is, that no one should have 
interfered to check the suicidal labour. Notwithstanding the pre- 
vailing ignorance of all rules of health, it is a painful marvel how 
both father and mother could calmly allow the growing boy to destroy 
all possibility of a healthy manhood. They saw him become daily 
paler and weaker, his narrow shoulders bending more and more until 
they were actually deformed, while his sight almost failed him, and 
he was a prey to sleeplessness and nervous melancholy. Yet neither 
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parent felt any alarm, nor did it seem to occur to them that their son 
stood in need of tender care and of wholesome recreation both of body 
and mind. So long as he spent no money and transgressed no rule of 
the house, all was well with them, and—as they chose to believe— 
with him also. What did they know of, or care for the imperative 
need of all young creatures for the stir of life, the breath of sympathy, 
the stimulus of communion with other minds, for effervescence of 
thought and action, for everything in short that was not to be found 
at Recanati ? 


Il. 


Ir the little hill town is sleepy and stagnant enough at the present 
day under the government of the King of united Italy, and with a 
railway station down below in the plain by the sea, it is easy to 
imagine what it must have been early in the century when subject to 
the Pope, at a day’s journey from any considerable city, and prac- 
tically isolated from the other Italian states. Books ordered from 
Milan then took four months and more to reach the out-of-the-way 
spot, and it was almost equally difficult to obtain them from Rome. 
Even letters arrived with the utmost irregularity and with postmarks 
witnessing to the erratic nature of their wanderings. To the citizens 
of Recanati in general this mattered little; they had few relations 
with the outer world, but scanty interest in its doings, while so slight 
was their need of books that, as we have said, they never used the 
privilege of entrance to Count Monaldo’s extensive library. Theirs 
was the crass and self-contented ignorance that mocks at knowledge. 
Leopardi frequently repeated, that the greatest names of the world’s 
literature were unknown to the ears of his fellow-townsmen, and there 
can have been little exaggeration in the picture of Recanati given by 
him in one of his finest poems, ‘ Le Ricordanze,’ written in after years 
at Pisa. In this he designates it as his ‘ savage native town,’ and its 
inhabitants as ‘a rough, mean race, to whom learning and wisdom 
are nought but empty sounds, moving to jest and laughter.’ ! 

Of course it was not until his wings were grown that the young 
poet realised the miserable incompatibility of his surroundings. 
During his early youth, ill health and over study notwithstanding, he 
does not seem to have been positively unhappy. Boyish hope is 
strong, and while revelling in the magic world of Greek poetry, and 
the no less magic dreams of his own fervent imagination, he took it 
for granted that, as manhood approached, all barriers would fall, the 
world open before him. His brother Carlo, ‘my other self, and his 


1 Né mi diceva il cor che l’eta verde 
Sarei dannato a consumar in questo 
Natio borgo selvaggio, intra una gente 
Zotica, vil, cui nomi strani, e spesso 
Argomento di riso e di trastullo, 

Son dottrina e saper. fart ett 

Le Ricordanze di Giacomo Leopardi. 
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loving sister Paolina, were his faithful confidants and comrades. The 
youthful trio felt sure of their own strength, laughed at repression, 
while outwardly submissive to it, and with the blind confidence of 
their years anticipated an easy victory over the grim father, the 
avaricious mother, and the flock of parasite priests—ex-tutors and so 
on—who daily sat at their frugal board. 

But years passed; the children grew and changed; their laughter 
ceased; but all else remained the same. The home life dragged on 
in its fixed routine. Giacomo was now nearly twenty years old, and 
had experienced some of the cruellest pains of manhood without 
tasting the joys of youth. To say nothing of the gentle, platonic 
loves immortalised in his ‘Silvia’ and his * Nerina,’ he had known 
the torture of a fiery passion for a beautiful married cousin who 
chanced to come to Recanati on a passing visit. He had sung his 
woes in ‘Il primo Amore,’ and seems already to have had a presenti- 
ment of his loveless life. Women might look on him with eyes of 
pity, but never with eyes of love. For at the moment when he 
discovered that life held one boon dearer than success or glory, he also 
discovered that it was beyond his reach. His deformed figure must 
for ever render him an object of horror and aversion. Whither could 
he turn for consolation? His relations pressed him to enter the 
church for the sake of a small living in the family patronage ; and it 
was cynically suggested to him that the cloak of an abate would serve 
to disguise his deformity! Indeed that was the single remedy for his 
bodily sufferings suggested by his father Count Monaldo. 

But during the long periods of idleness forced upon him by the 
prostration of his strength, he had learned to think on other than 
personal themes. He had realised the condition of his country, the 
contrast between her present impotence and her past glory, and he 
had felt the throbs of indignant, passionate patriotism. He had 
pondered deeply on religious questions, and perceived the evils 
wrought on suffering mankind by the intolerant bigotry of the Roman 
Church. His own sorrows were merged in the great grief of the 
world. Everywhere was pain. The simple, unquestioning beliefs of 
his childhood were drowned in a sea of doubt. His isolation weighed 
upon him with ever increasing bitterness. With the most tremendous 
of life’s problems seething in his brain, he was condemned to silence. 
This man of immortal utterances was treated like a froward child in 
the Recanati household, and while daily nauseated by the ignorant 
dogmatism of his father’s circle, he was forbidden to raise his voice in 
protest. If now and again burning words would leap to his lips, 
these outbursts were met with contemptuous sneers or rough reproofs. 

Nor was complete solace to be found in the companionship of 
Carlo and Paolina. He loved them, and they loved him with even 
more than the old tenderness, but his mental growth had long out- 
stripped theirs: they could not deal with abstract questions, nor soar 
above the petty miseries of their own life. Carlo too was chafing at 
his bondage, and pining for an active career in the world ; but he had 
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no spark of genius, lacked force of character, and easily found diver- ~ 
sion in theatre and casino, and clandestine love affairs. As for poor 
Paolina, to say at once all that need be said of her, she was a girl of 
exceptional abilities, but—like thousands of other bright Italian 
women—was a martyr to the disabilities of her sex. Marriage was her 
only door of escape, and her life was spoiled by waiting vainly for a 
bridegroom willing to take her hand without the lawful dower with- 
held by the maternal avarice. 

To return to Giacomo—this youth, though forbidden to cross his 
father’s threshold without his ex-tutor by his side, had already won his 
spurs in the field of letters, and his craving for freedom was a 
wholly legitimate desire to complete his culture by knowledge of men 
and things. His scholarship was deep; his Hymn to Neptune imbued 
with the true Hellenic spirit ; his early lyrics had excited the admira- 
tion of impartial outsiders; and he had proved his mastery of classic 
trecento prose by a mock antique on the martyrdom of the Holy 
Fathers that, like Michael Angelo’s Faun, had deceived all critics 
save one. Before the age of eighteen he had written a poem of 
grandiose design, *‘ L’Appressamento alla Morte,’ ? which, although 
plainly modelled after Dante, and inspired in a slighter degree by 
the ‘ Trionfi,’ of Petrarch, contains much that is original, and many 
passages of singular beauty and pathos. And—still greater proof 
of strength—he refrained from publishing this poem, because, on 
its rejection by a Milanese publisher, his new-found friend Gicrdani 
had frankly advised him to put it aside for a time, and then care- 
fully prune and polish it before offering it to the world. 

Certainly, in the opinion of all, save of his parents and guardians, 
the author of ‘ Il primo Amore,’ and the celebrated songs to Italy and 
to Dante, had abundantly proved his vocation, and deserved to be 
launched on the flood he had chosen. 

In 1817 the fettered youth happened to light on some stray 
articles by the essayist Pietro Giordani, then considered the first 
prose writer in Italy. He wrote to him expressing his delighted 
admiration, received a kindly reply; the correspondence expanded 
and proved the beginning of a life-long friendship. Giordani, a 
generous, large-hearted man, was quickly seized with a vivid sympathy 
for his unseen correspondent. He extended a helping hand to this 
splendid genius pining in obscurity. His letters, full of wise counsel 
and increasing affection, were Leopardi’s only solace during this 
miserable period of his life. They were like rays of sunlight piercing 
the gloom around him; they formed his only link with the literary 
world to which of divine right he belonged; they stimulated his 
powers and saved him from despair. But they also quickened his 
sense of the hopelessness of his surroundings. 


2 This manuscript, after being lost sight of for nearly half a century, was dis- 


covered at Como a few years ago and published for the first time in the spring of 
1880. 
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At first Count Monaldo—that queer medley of tyranny and affec- 
tion—seems to have felt flattered by the interest felt in his son by a 
man of Giordani’s standing, and offered no obstacle to the nascent 
friendship. He even authorised Giacomo to invite him to Recanati, 
Giordani willingly promised to come, but various events delayed his 
visit until the following year. It was then that Giacomo excited his 
father’s anger by daring to walk down the road to meet his friend 
without the domestic spy, Don Sanchini, at his heels. It is unfor- 
tunate that we have no record of this visit from Giordani’s pen. We 
should like to know that writer’s first impressions of the buried poet, 
and of the interior of Casa Leopardi, with its show of splendour and 
background of parsimony. We should like to have his description of the 
formal, pedantic old nobleman, Count Monaldo, hurrying off to church 
in his wide-skirted coat, with his Breviary under his arm ; his portrait 
of grasping Countess Adelaide, the wordless, unloving woman, only 
known to us by her grim domestic tyranny. We can imagine the 
constraint of Giordani’s first meal in that uncongenial household. 
Clumsy waiting-men, in tarnished liveries, bearing battered silver 
dishes to and fro in the dimly lighted, draughty dining-hall, reserved 
for great occasions. The mistress of the house, stiff and unbending, 
never deigning to smile on the unwelcome stranger; the wondering, 
eager-eyed younger children; the snuffy priests—three at least— 
who were always at the board ; Count Monaldo airing his culture by 
pedantic diatribes against the innovations of the age, or perhaps the 
rebellious spirit of the rising generation. We may imagine Leopardi’s 
uneasy attitude—his secret joy at the arrival of his long desired 
friend, and his fear lest his friend’s words should clash too hardly 
against the family prejudice and bigotry. The scene must have had 
its comic side to the eyes of one accustomed to the easy manners and 
unrestrained talk of noisy, luxurious Milan. It is certain that genial, 
brilliant Giordani, who perfectly comprehended the young man’s 
painful situation, and had come to Recanati for the express purpose 
of trying to effect his deliverance, must have done his utmost to 
conciliate the family tribunal during his five days’ stay, carefully 
avoiding all dangerous topics, and exerting himself to work upon 
Count Monaldo’s pride in his son’s powers. But the task was dif- 
ficult, and with all his tact he could achieve little. To Giacomo, 
and in a lesser degree to Carlo and Paolina, he came as a possible 
saviour ; but to the father he was a dangerous innovator, whose works 
and letters had lighted foolish fires in the boy’s brain, and fomented 
his rebellious craving for liberty. We know that Count Monaldo 
received his guest with stately hospitality and many expressions of 
admiration and esteem ; but we also know that Giordani’s conversation 
aroused his abhorrence and strengthened his resolve to hold back his 
son from the impious snares of the literary world. Had not this very 
Pietro Giordani penned a panegyric on the upstart conqueror Napo- 
leon Bonaparte (by that time happily disposed of), whom the Count 
had hated with so truly Guelphic a hatred that he had refused even 
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to look at him from a window on the occasion of the victor’s 
passage through Recanati in 1797? ‘So great a scoundrel was un- 
worthy the honour of an honest man’s glance.’ Accordingly, for him 
the distinguished author was a species of Mephistopheles, and it was 
an imperative duty to shield his son from the contamination of the 
false satanic world to which this Mephisto Giordani would have 
beckoned him away. The five days’ visit was a period of feverish 
hope and delicious unrest for Giacomo, Carlo, and Paolina. In quiet 
wanderings over the hills, free from listening ears and prying eyes, 
Giacomo poured out his soul to his friend, and Giordani’s pity for the 
man kept pace with his admiration for the poet and scholar. Nu- 
merous plans were discussed for overcoming the father’s resistance, 
and Giordani would leave no means untried to procure the deliverance 
of Giacomo and his brother from the deadly stagnation of their home. 
Count Monaldo was to be assailed from several quarters at once, and 
it was hoped that permission might thus be won for Giacomo to go to 
Rome, and Carlo to the Military Academy of Turin ; or, better still, for 
beth to go to Rome. 


IIT, 


Tue friends parted. Then began the weary struggle of will against 
will that went on unceasingly until the son’s resolve triumphed over 
the parent’s obstinacy. Victory however was several years distant, 
seemingly hopeless; and Leopardi’s restless melancholy deepened to 
despair. For prayers, protests and expostulations were alike received 
by his father with a mocking smile that was the most cruel of rebuffs. 
He never deigned to argue with his unhappy son, never explained 
financial difficulties. He simply laughed him to scorn and treated 
him like some petulant babe crying for the moon. Only now and 
then did he stoop to seriousness on this too absurd topic. Allow 
Giacomo to leave Recanati! Never! So long as he lived neither 
Giacomo nor Carlo should stir. And he carefully gave them both to 
understand—not openly, however, for it would have been degrading 
to admit the possibility of active revolt—but by chance remarks, that 
ne filial rebel against his will should ever touch a baiocco of the 
family fortune. Their forefathers had lived and died at Recanati, so 
too must they. Had not he, Count Monaldo Leopardi, the cultured 
scholar, contented himself with the dignified seclusion of his ancestral 
home ? What folly for them to want more than had sufficed for him ? 
What double folly for a deformed weakling like poor Giacomo to 
crave the tumult and confusion of the wicked outer world where all 
virtue and piety were set at nought! Why did the lad refuse the one 
career open to him—the Church! The abate’s mantle would have 
so decorously masked his twisted spine! 

So Count Monaldo tightened the reins more and more. Giordani’s 
visit by strengthening Leopardi’s spirit of revolt had awakened the 
father to the increased danger of his son slipping from his grasp. 

No. 623 (No. cx. N. 8.) ss 
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Accordingly he asserted his authority by every kind of petty vexation. 
For instance, long delayed books would arrive and eager Giacomo be 
allowed no glimpse of them fur many days. His correspondence was 
tampered with and many of his outpourings to Giordani confiscated. 
The letters of the two friends during this period are full of com- 
plaints against the irregularities of the post, and at last Giacomo 
openly writes that the whole blame does not lie with the postal autho- 
rities. Count Monaldo evidently thought it part of his paternal 
function to play the inquisitor, and probably hoped that Giordani’s 
officious zeal might slacken if his letters remained unanswered. 
Possibly also the confiscated epistles revealed too many secrets of the 
prison house. 

Leopardi’s bodily sufferings increased, and all mental labour be- 
came impossible, It sometimes took him two days to pen a few words 
to his friend. The tedium of his life was unbearable; he fell into a 
state of sullen despair, and, refusing even the sympathy of Carlo and 
Paolina, he would shut himself in his room and pass the long summer 
days in lamenting the cruelty of his fate. The father secretly con- 
gratulated himself on the success of his tactics. His rebel was con- 
quered at last. He little guessed the revolution going on in his son’s 
mind, Hitherto, bitterly as Leopardi had resented the injustice of 
being treated like a child, perpetually blamed and lectured, the habit 
of filial obedience had been too strong for him to question his father’s 
authority. Now, however, he was of age, by law his own master : why 
then should he submit to continued slavery? He had failed to ob- 
tain liberty by fair means, why not try fonl? The unhappy poet was 
really on the verge of insanity. His fevered brain was seething with 
a whirl of desperate ideas, even with plans of suicide. At least death 
meant peace, and at Recanati there was no peace. Giordani’s letters 
even ceased to afford comfort, for they caused him the pains of Tan- 
talus. His imagination painted false, glittering pictures of the joys 
awaiting him in the world that was denied him. Visions of fame and 
health and woman’s love danced before the casements of the gloomy 
library. ‘God has made this world of ours so beautiful, filled it with 
so many human beings, so many fair things made by human hands, 
that everyone in his senses must burn to see and know it; the earth 
is full of marvels.’ Thus he wrote despairingly to his friend. 

For now indeed his woes had reached their climax and nerved him 
to a desperate resolve. He would fly from home, fly like a thief in 
the night. There must be no syllable to brother or sister ; his misery 
was too deep to find relief in words. Besides, the manner of his flight. 
would terrify their weaker souls. It was no light thing for an Italian 
of that day, trained:in Casa. Leopardi, to overleap all barriers of tra- 
dition and habit. But by this time he had reached a frenzied state 
in which the limits of right and wrong were blurred and exaggerated. 
In sheer self-defence he must combat his father by stratagem and 
fraud. He, the proudly sensitive soul, who had borne a thousand pri- 
vations rather than ask as a favour that which was denied to him as 
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a right, had to stoop to a trick. The first thing was to obtain a pass- 
port, for without it flight was impossible. Accordingly he wrote to 
Count Broglio, Governor of Macerata, but of course he had to frame 
his request as though it had received his father’s sanction. Then, as 
all the money that he possessed amounted to little more than one 
crown given him to settle some tiny account with a bookseller, he 
prepared tools for breaking open his father’s strong box, in order to 
appropriate a small sum sufficient to keep body and soul together for 
a few weeks. The deed was most abhorrent to him, but in his 
paroxysms of despair he had convinced himself of his right to seize 
by force a portion of the lawful inheritance that was never to be his 
in the event of his setting the paternal authority at defiance. All 
then was prepared ; he had only to wait for the passport. His men- 
tal agony must have been terrible during the weary time spent in 
vain expectation of the precious document. He. well knew that the 
step he was about to take would irrevocably sever him from his family, 
from dear Carlo and sweet little Paolina. It was cruel, horrible, yet 
it was his sole means of achieving freedom! And sorely as the bonds 
of custom chafed him, he could not altogether cast them off, and, fore- 
seeing the judgment of his Recanati world, he was crushed by a sense 
of guilt, and already felt himself a rebellious outcast, an object of uni- 
versal execration. The fervid July days dragged slowly past and the 
formal routine of the house went on undisturbed, while young Leo- 
pardi, alone in his locked chamber, was absorbed in the composition 
of the following letter to his father, enclosed in another to Carlo :— 


Recanati (undated). 

Mio Signor Padre,—Although after learning that which I have done, 
you may deem this sheet unworthy to be- looked at, at least I trust to 
your benevolence not to refuse to hearken to the first and last cry 
of a son who has ever loved you, who still loves you, and who is infi- 
nitely grieved to be forced to cause you displeasure. You know mé, you 
know the conduct I have hitherto observed, and perhaps, if you can kindly 
lay aside all local considerations, you will perceive that in all Italy, I 
might say in all Europe, it would be impossible to find another youth of my 
condition, even of fewer years, and perhaps of mental endowments con- 
siderably inferior to mine, who would have shown half the discretion, the 
abstinence from every youthful pleasure, or half the obedience and submission 
to his parents that has been shown by me. 

However low your opinion of the few talents which Heaven has con- 
ferred upon me, you cannot entirely refuse credence te all the estimable 
and famous men who have taken an interest in me, and whose verdict on 
me is known to you, and may not be repeated by me. You are not igno- 
rant that all who have known me—including those in perfect agreement 
with your own ideas—have pronounced ‘me capable of rising above the 
common rank of men, were I granted the means that, in the world’s pre- 
sent constitution, and for the matter of that at all periods, are indis- 
pensable for the success of a youth of even mediocre ability. It has been 
marvellous to note how everyone. having the slightest knowledge of me 
has expressed the same surprise that I should still abide in this town, and 
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how you alone have maintained the contrary opinion, and unswervingly 
adhered to it. Certainly you cannot be ignorant that, not only in more 
stirring cities, but even in this, you could hardly find any youth of seven- 
teen whom his parents do not seek to establish in the manner best suited 
to him. And I will say nothing of the personal liberty enjoyed by all of 
that age and of my condition, a liberty at least two-thirds greater than 
that grudgingly accorded to me at the age of twenty-one. 

Putting that question aside—although, unless I am deceived, I gave 
somewhat precocious and singular proofs of capacity—nevertheless it was 
not until long after the usual age that I began to solicit you to take my 
fate into consideration, and provide for the prosperity of my after life in 
the manner indicated by general opinion. In this very town I have seen 
several families, undoubtedly poorer than our own, who on discerning the 
least spark of talent in any young relation, did not shrink from the heaviest 
sacrifices in order to establish him in the way best fitted to turn his faculties 
to account. Yet, although many have declared my intellect to shed some- 
what more than sparks, you, my father, have deemed me‘ unworthy of 
any sacrifice on your part, nor have you thought it worth your while to 
make any change in your family plans for the sake of benefiting either my 
present or my future. Seeing that relations of our own have made play- 
things of offices granted them by the sovereign, and hoping that they 
would kindly use their interest on my behalf, I begged that at least some 
means of living might be procured for me suitable to my circumstances, 
so that I might not be a burden to my family. My request was received 
with ridicule, and you did not think fit to employ either your influence or 
your endeavours to obtain a suitable post for your own son. I was well 
aware of the plans you had formed for us, and how, in order to ensure that 
happiness of which I know nothing, but which I hear is called the happi- 
ness of home and family, you exacted from us, your elder two sons, the 
sacrifice, not of our possessions, nor of our labours, but of every incli- 
nation of our youth and of our entire existence. And feeling assured 
that neither from myself nor from Carlo would you succeed in obtaining 
this sacrifice, it was needless for me to dwell upon those projects of yours, 
and I could in no way conform my conduct to them. 

You were likewise aware of the thorough wretchedness of my life, 
caused by my horrible melancholy, and the unheard-of torments inflicted 
upon me by my wild imagination, and you could not be ignorant of what 
was more than evident—how for these things and for my visibly suffering 
health, that had indeed always suffered since my constitution became so 
miserably impaired, there could be absolutely no other remedy than a 
complete change of life and all the resources that are not to be found in 
Recanati. Yet, although aware of all this, you have allowed a man of 
my temperament to either utterly consume his strength in murderous 
studies, or to sink beneath the weight of the most terrible ennwi—and its 
consequent melancholy—derived from unavoidable solitude and a totally 
unoccupied life, especially during the last months. 

It did not take long for me to discover that all possible and imaginable 
arguments would be powerless to turn you from your purpose, and that 
your extraordinary firmness of character, masked as it is by most constant 
dissimulation and show of leniency, left no room for the faintest shadow of 
hope. All this, added to my reflections upon human nature, convinced me 
that, although in every way unprovided, I must trust to myself alone. 
Ard, now that the law has made me my own master, I can no longer delay 
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taking charge of my own destiny. I know that human felicity consists in 
contentment, and therefore it will be easier for me to be happy begging my 
bread than amid the bodily comforts I might enjoy in this place. I detest 
the cowardly prudence that freezes and binds us, renders us incapable of 
any great act, and reduces us to the condition of brute beasts, who, un- 
troubled by other cares, quietly devote themselves to the preservation of 
their miserable existence. I know that I shall be deemed mad, as I also 
know how all great men have been called madmen. And inasmuch as the 
career of almost every man of genius has begun in despair, it therefore 
causes me no terror that mine should begin in the same way. I would 
rather be unhappy than mean, and I prefer suffering to vacuity, all the 
more because vacuity being the parent of deadly melancholy, is far more 
injurious to me than any bodily hardship. Asa rule fathers judge their 
children more favourably than others judge them ; but you, on the contrary, 
judge yours more harshly than anyone else, and therefore you have never 
believed us born for any greatness. Perhaps indeed you recognise no other 
greatness than that measurable by figures and geometrical rules. But on 
that point many men hold a different creed, and as regards ourselves, 
since self-distrust can work nothing but evil, I have never believed myself 
made to live and die after the manner of my ancestors. 

And now, having done my best to lay before you the motives of 
my resolve, I have only to beseech your pardon for the pain that this 
resolve will cause you, and also for that which I must take away with 
me. Were I in better health I would have begged from door to door 
rather than touch a pin’s worth of your property. But in my present state 
of weakness, and having no hope of ever receiving another farthing from 
you—judging by the expressions that you have frequently and purposely 
allowed to escape your lips on this subject—I have been forced, to avoid 
the certainty of dying of want on the road within a day or so, to do that 
which I-have done. It is an act that grieves me beyond expression, and 
the only thing that disturbs me in my determination is the idea of causing 
sorrow to you, whose great goodness of heart and whose efforts to make us 
live contented with our position are well known to me. For all these 
things I feel the deepest gratitude, and it oppresses me infinitely to have 
to appear tainted by the vice that is more abhorrent to me than almost 
any other—the vice of ingratitude. Our utterly irreconcilable difference 
of opinions, a difference inevitably reducing me either to despair and death 

to the step I now take, has been the sole cause of my wretchedness. 
For our punishment, it has pleased Heaven that the only sons in this town 
with somewhat loftier ideas than those common to Recanati should be 
given to you as a trial of patience, and that the only father considering 
such sons a calamity should be given to us. 

My single consolation is the thought that this is the last annoyance I 
shall cause you, and that at least it serves to free you from the continual 
plague of my presence, and from the many other troubles that I have 
caused you, and should have increasingly caused you in the future. 

Dear Signor Padre, if you still permit me to call you by that name, on 
bended knees I implore you to pardon the son whom nature and cireum- 
stances have rendered so miserable. I would that my unhappiness were 
mine alone, and that no one else should suffer from it, and I hope that for 
the future this may be the case. Should fate ever allow me to be possessed 
of anything, my first thought will be to restore you that which necessity 
now compels me to appropriate. The last favour I ask of you is that, 
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should the remembrance of this your son, who has always. revered and 
loved you, ever occur to your mind, you will neither reject it as odious nor 
curse it; and, although destiny has not willed that you should be satisfied 
with your son, do not refuse him the compassion that is granted even to 
malefactors. 


IV. 


Surety this letter, written as with drops of heart-blood, is one of the 
most pathetic protests against parental despotism ever penned by 
mortal hand! Very piteous too is the conflict between the poet’s 
filial love and submission and the man’s desperate need of being true 
to himself and asserting his just right to independence. Still more 
piteous is his allusion to the theft necessary to obtain the means for 
flight. His nature shrank from the slightest taint of dishonour. The 
whole episode, while painting in vivid colours the painful conditions 
of Italian family life, the slavish subjection in which sons were held, 
also testifies to the intense respect of Italians for the sanctity of family 
ties and to the strength of bonds only to be broken in an extremity 
of despair. Giacomo’s letter to his brother must also be given, since 
it throws clearer light on the circumstances to which allusion is made 
in the appeal to his father’s mercy. 


Dear Brother,—I am leaving this place without letting you know for 
two reasons—first, that no one may make you responsible for my flight ; 
and secondly, because advice, although useful to one who is undecided, can 
only be hurtful to one whose resolve is fixed. I know that you would 
have disapproved of my decision, and caused me fresh anguish by trying 
to turn me from it. I am weary of the caution that could lead to nothing 
but the loss of our youth, a good that can never be regained. Therefore I 
have recourse to daring, and shall see if greater profit cannot be extracted 
from that. Yet this is no hasty purpose of mine, although conceived with 
heat. I have allowed it to ripen during many days, and I have seen no 
cause to repent of it. Therefore I carry it out. It was but too plain that, 
unless we meant to linger on in this abhorred condition, this course had be- 
come imperative, and every moment allowed to pass nothing but useless 
delay. This was the sole means of escape. I had to make my choice, and, 
as you well know, there could be no doubt respecting that choice. Now 
that I am legally my own master, I have determined to no longer defer 
that which, according to our principles, was an indispensable act. Two 
causes have quickened my resolve—the horrible ennwi I suffer, through 
incapacity for study, the only occupation that could keep me in this place ; 
and another motive that I shall not explain, but that you will easily 
divine.* And this second motive, that, owing both to my physical and 
mental state, was fitted to plunge me in the lowest depths of despair, and 
made me find sovereign relief in the idea of suicide, inclined me, as you can 
well imagine, to cast myself blindly on the mercy of chance. Be easy, dear 
brother, and be glad, so far as I am concerned, for that which I now do I 
ought to have done long ago, since thus only can I lead a more peaceful, if 


* He probably alludes to his love for a young girl of humble birth, a love that 
could lead to no satisfactory issue, 
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not a happier, life. Hence, if you love me, you must rejoice ; and even were 
my sole gain thorough unhappiness, I should still be satisfied, for you know 
that mediocrity is not for us. I take some of my papers with me, but, as 
they may incur risk of examination, I will not compromise myself, and 
still less my correspondents, by having about me any letter that might 
awake suspicion. All of this nature, both of my own and others’ writing, 
I have sorted and placed on the chest of drawers in our room. Together 
with these are some that I leave behind as useless. I confide all to your 
charge ; preserve and take care of them. You know that I have no pos- 
sessions more precious than the products of my mind and my heart, the 
only good things that nature has granted me. Should letters come for me 
from my Giordani, open and answer them, greeting him in my name, and 
informing him of the step I have taken. I owe eight paolit to Brighenti 
for the ‘Chronicles of Compagni,’ three paoli for Giordani’s prose essays, 
and sixteen baiocchi® on the sum sent in payment of the Eusebius. In 
all one crown and thirty-six baiocchi. Please see to the settlement of this 
debt, and beg Paolina to forgive me if I carry away the three paoli in- 
tended for Giordani’s book and the above-mentioned thirty-six baiocchi. 
I do not think she would have refused this last gift to her brother if he 
had asked her for it. Oh! how thankful I should be if my example 
might serve to enlighten our parents regarding you and the rest of us! 
I most sincerely hope that you will be less unhappy than I. Farewell,! 
Give my greetings to Paolina and the others. I do not greatly heed the 
world’s opinion, but, should opportunities occur, pray try to plead my 
justification. Love me always, for I shall love you so long as life lasts. 
Directly I reach some spot whence news can be safely sent I will write to 
you. Farewell! Embrace your wretched brother. Do not lose heart ; 
you will not be equally wretched. Oh! how much better are you than I. 
What am I? A poor, good-for-nothing creature! This I know and feel 
so intensely that it has helped me to the resolve I now execute, in order to 
escape from the self-contemplation that sickens me. So long as I could 
preserve my self-respect I was more cautious ; but now that I despise myself, 
I see no relief save by throwing myself upon chance and seeking danger, 
being a creature of no value. Please give the enclosed to my father. Ask 
his pardon ; ask my mother’s pardon in my name. And I pray you ask it 
with your whole heart, as I ask it in spirit. It were better (humanly 
speaking) both for them and for me that I had never been born, or had 
died long ago. So has our ill-fortune willed it. Farewell, dear brother, 
farewell ! 


The letters written, Leopardi waited for the passport, heeding 
nothing that went on around him, his whole being merged in the 
agony of suspense. At last the dénowement came. His father 
summoned him to his presence, and with wrathful eyes and scornful 
words showed him a letter received days before from Count Broglio 
accompanying the longed-for document that had been duly sent, but 
addressed to Count Monaldo. 

‘Behold your passport,’ said his father, ‘take it when you will,’ 
and he ostentatiously deposited it on an open shelf. And then the 


* The paolo was equivalent to about 5d. English. 
* The daiocco was equivalent to rather less than one halfpenny. 
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storm broke, but it was a storm of tears and prayers and plaintive 
appeals to filial affection. Count Monaldo had been too much terri- 
fied by the attempted revolt to try to crush it by force. His son was 
of age. But he knew his nature and cunningly worked upon his feel- 
ings. And the poor young poet, already worn by the torture of silent 
suspense, was too exhausted to repeat by word of mouth the written 
protest prepared for his father’s eye. Courage failed him at this 
supreme crisis. Violence he could,have resisted, but he was not proof 
against entreaty. The scene ended by his vowing complete submis- 
sion to his father’s will. 

For a time his strength—feeble at its best—entirely gave way. 
He was literally stunned by despair, almost unconscious of his pain. 
Unable to read, write, or think, he sat alone in his chamber ‘ listen- 
ing to the ticking of the clock. Now was the moment when a 
mother’s tenderness was most needed, but Countess Adelaide had no 
tenderness for anyone, much less for her ‘reprobate’ son. Her heart 
never opened to him, and it is related of her, that when, shortly after 
the peet’s death, a mourning admirer went on pious pilgrimage to Casa 
Leopardi, the hard, narrow woman listened unmoved to his outburst 
of sympathy and grief, and merely exclaimed with upturned eyes, 
* May God have mercy upon his sins.’ 

Many days passed before Leopardi found energy to write to Gior- 
dani of his defeat. The true friend replied with strong, wholesome 
words of encouragement, bidding poor Giacomo nerve himself to face 
the situation, and, granted that he was a prisoner, to reflect that, after 
all, he might be worse off out in the world. Let him only maintain 
his courage. nurse his health, and trust to circumstances to change his 
father’s decision. And Giordani gave more than lip-service. He 
busied himself in many things for the benefit, not only of Gia- 
como, but of Carlo and Paolina also. We find him negotiating with 
publishers for the elder brother, explaining to the younger the enor- 
mous difficulty and expense of obtaining commissions in the Pied- 
montese army, and making inquiries about a good parti for dowerless. 
Paolina. 

Certainly his advice and sympathy had a magical effect upon Leo- 
pardi, speedily rousing him to fresh literary activity. Hope too was 
born again. And although three years dragged past before the hour 
of liberation came, terror at the son’s projected flight had positively 
opened a crack in the father’s wooden skull, a crack which, although 
slight, was wide enough to admit the idea that, were some really good 
position offered to his restless boy, it might be expedient to allow him 
to accept it. Always provided however that he, Count Monaldo, had 
no personal trouble in the matter. 

‘You have no idea of my father,’ wrote Leopardi to his friend 
about this time. ‘Nothing interests him so little as what should 
most: concern him. He declines to provide for my maintenance away 
from home, but would not lift straw to procure me a subsistence to 
free me from this life of despair.’ Meanwhile the paternal vigilance 
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was employed in scrutinising and often confiscating the son’s letters, 
especially those addressed to Giordani. His inquisitorial zeal led 
him even to meddle in Leopardi’s arrangements with the Bolognese 
publisher, Brighenti. Possibly he had been asked to contribute a 
few crowns towards printing expenses, and thereupon wrote dictatori- 
ally to Brighenti forbidding the publication of this or that poem, and 
demanding to see the MSS. of those he had not read. 

All Leopardi’s truly Italian regard for family decorum could not 
make him submit to this humiliation. In a sarcastic fiery letter, he 
told Brighenti that he would publish nothing on such terms, and ex- 
plained that he could not accept the latter’s invitation to Bologna for 
the simple reason that he was not master of his own actions. ‘You 
do not know Recanati;’ he adds: ‘but you must certainly be aware 
that the Marches are the most backward and ignorant province of 
Italy. Now, as every Recanatese will allow, this town is the most 
stagnant and uncultured to be found in the Marches, and no one who 
has not been here can have any conception of the life one leads. Let 
me tell you that I have lived all my life at Recanati and shall never 
be allowed to leave it; that I have no personal acquaintance with any 
man of note, save poor Giordani, who kindly came out of his way to 
visit me, and that consequently I can never win so much celebrity as 
that attained by the pettiest scribbler living in the world.’ 

Only in November 1822, at the age of twenty-four, did Leopardi 
gain permission to leave home and pass a winter in Rome. The tardy 
concession—won with extreme difficulty—was chiefly owed to the good 
offices of his aunt, Signora Melchiorri, a woman of superior intelli- 
gence, who cherished and appreciated ber poet nephew and did her 
utmost to shed a little sunlight on his melancholy path. But his 
youth of suffering and repression had enduring effects. He had not 
the large unselfish nature or vigorous temperament of a Stuart Mill 
to bear him through the ordeal uninjured. Besides ruining his health, 
it permanently soured his spirit and unfitted him for the world he 
had so ardently desired. Contact with our fellows should date from 
the plastic years of youth; unduly delayed, it yields nothing but 
Dead Sea fruit. The morbid intensity natural to the poetic tempera- 
ment—particularly in that age of Weltschmerz—was, in Leopardi’s 
case, deepened by bodily disease and confirmed by his disastrous train- 
ing. He never stood on equal terms with his fellow men. Irritable 
self-love and exaggerated self-depreciation were strangely mingled in 
his complex nature and perpetually opened before him fresh abysses 
of pain. 

The discovery that Rome contained men to the full as stupid and 
frivolous as the citizens of his native town made his mind reel with 
disgust. There too poverty, ill health, and pride, prevented him from 
taking his due place in society. He wen the admiration of Niebuhr, 
but was unable to profit’ by his generous offer of a lucrative position 
in Germany. One by one his hopes faded. He found no realities 
fulfilling the golden dreams of his youth, and thus, by a natural 
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revulsion, he afterwards came to regret Recanati for the love of those 
dreams. He was miserable there, but he was nearly as unhappy 
elsewhere, and after all, his memories of the hated town furnished 
themes for some of the loftiest efforts of his genius. 

He returned to Recanati as seldom as possible, only indeed when 
means failed him for living afar off. He preferred to shiver through 
a winter in rigid Bologna, editing classic authors for a paltry stipend, 
and wrapped in a feather bag to keep out the cold, rather than return 
to his old home. No real cordiality was ever established between him 
and his father. The latter’s tyranny and dissimulation had effectually 
extirpated his son’s love; and in later years there are letters from 
Count Monaldo that excite our sympathy by their almost humble 
appeals for a few crumbs of affection from his celebrated son. But 
Leopardi never seems to have forgotten the iron hand that lay hidden 
beneath the velvet glove, and in fact until the last five years of his 
life, when raised above want by the generosity of his friend Ranieri, 
he was frequently compelled to apply for such scanty help as could be 
wrung from the tight-clasped family purse. Had his poetry brought 
him wealth, somre of his bitterness might have evaporated. 

As it was, the power of Monaldo Leopardi and his wife Adelaide 
extended farther than they knew. They not only destroyed their 
son’s youth, but they chained him for life to the corpse of his 
murdered dreams 


Linpa VILLARI. 





PRIVATEERS AND PRIVATEERING IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
II. George WALKER. 


N the last number of this magazine, I related the career of 
Fortunatus Wright, a man who, though captain only of a 
privateer, did, in a time of very great abasement, nobly support the 
honour of the English flag in the Mediterranean. I propose now to 
speak of another whose name may well be paired with his—a man 
who resembled him alike in bravery, in success, in misfortune. His 
history, written by one of his followers, but modestly curtailed of 
almost all personal matter by himself, has come down to us.! The 
book is searce, and very little known ; but even in its condensed and 
abridged form, the narrative is one which, from the quaint simplicity 
of its style, the lifelike character of its portraits, the rollicking, 
reckless nature of the adventures it describes, may compare not un- 
favourably with some of the most admired romances of Defoe. And 
I have every confidence in its truth. I have tested it in many 
particulars, and have convinced myself of the author’s perfect 
honesty. Even the slight mistakes are evidences of it: they are 
mistakes perhaps of mere carelessness, perhaps of imperfect recollec- 
tion, very different from the class of mistakes which a clever forger 
would have made. I have thus felt authorised to trust to the 
guidance of this nameless writer, checking his narrative by reference 
to other accounts to which I have had access, but to which he 
certainly had not, and in every case with satisfaction and approval. 
As to when, or where, or of what parentage George Walker was 
born, I have been unable to gain any information. But indirectly I am 
led to suppose that he was a Londoner, and of respectable, probably 
commercial, family. At an early age he entered the Dutch Navy, and 
served in it in several actions against the Turks—actions of which 
history takes no notice, and which we may presume to have been 
really against corsairs in the Levant, whilst cruising for the protection 
of trade. Later on, he returned to England, and having acquired or 
inherited sufficient money to purchase a merchant ship, commanded 
her himself for some years. 
When the war which followed the stupid excitement about 
Jenkins’s ear broke out in 1739, he was principal owner and com- 
mander of the ship ‘ Duke William,’ trading from London to South 


* The Voyages and Cruises of Commodore Walker during the late Spanish and 
French Wars. 12mo. Dublin: 1762. 
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Carolina, and in order the better to prepare for defence, or to be 
ready for whatever might turn up, but with no immediate intention 
of cruising, he took out letters of marque. His ship mounted twenty 
guns, but had only thirty-two men; the object of her voyage being, 
in the first place, simply trade. 

On arriving at his destination, he found that the coast of the 
Carclinas was infested by two Spanish privateers; and, in the absence 
of any man-of-war, offered his ship to the Colonial Government. The 
offer was accepted, the men put on wages as in the king’s ships, and 
their number increased to 130. Several gentlemen of the country 
entered as volunteers, and Walker, in command, cleared the coast 
without difficulty. He took and destroyed a fortified depot which 
the Spaniards had established on one of the small islands adjacent, 
and convinced them that their continued cruising in that neighbourhood 
would be more dangerous than they had expected. Towards the end 
of 1742 he sailed for England, having three merchant men in convoy; 
but in a tremendous gale in December, whilst still 200 leagues west- 
ward of the Scilly Islands, the convoy having been scattered, the 
‘Duke William’ sprang a most serious leak—a number of most 
serious leaks ; and was with great difficulty, and by incessant pumping, 
kept afloat, until, just at the last extremity, one of her convoy came 
in sight. The utterly exhausted crew were taken on board her, their 
ship sinking directly afterwards. The change was, however, but 
little for the better, and their new ship was able to keep afloat only 
by the aid of the additional hands at the pumps; and so with much 
discomfort and great danger they made the land; when, on his 
arrival in town, Mr. Walker found that, by some mistake, the 
insurance of the ‘ Duke William’ had been allowed to run out about 
two months before she foundered. 

His fortune was thus at a low ebb, and for the next year he served 
as master of a vessel trading to the Baltic, till, in the autumn of 
1744—war having been declared against France in the previous 
spring—he was offered the command of the ‘ Mars,’ a private ship of 
war of twenty-six guns and 130 men, to cruisein consort with another— 
the ‘ Boscawen,’ a larger ship belonging to the same owners. The 
two sailed from Dartmouth in November, and within a couple of 
days fell in with a French frigate of twenty-six guns and 270 men 
of force—that is, about equal to the ‘ Boscawen.’ This ship, how- 
ever, was unfortunate in her captain: the ‘ Mars’ attacked the 
Frenchmen, but was left unsupported, so that after a smart action 
she was beaten to a standstill ; and the enemy, also roughly handled, 
was able to get away before the captain of the ‘ Boscawen’ could 
make up his mind to prevent him. 

A few weeks later, one wild, rainy night in the beginning of 
January, they came suddenly upon two large ships. So dark was it, that 
they did not sight them until close to them; when by the voices and 
language they knew them to be French, and, by their state of con- 
fusion and dismay, judged them to be rich Martinico-men, homeward 
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bound. Now two rich Martinico-men would agree wondrous well 
with two hungry privateers, who accordingly hung on to them all 
night, waiting for day to make their attack. When day broke, how- 
ever, they discovered them to be two ships of war, one of seventy-four, 
the other of sixty-four guns. The ‘ Boscawen,’ being on their weather 
quarter, and having a captain gifted with a large share of prudence, 
immediately hauled her wind and made off; the ‘ Mars, being to 
leeward, was unable to do so; and going free had little chance of 
escaping two large vessels. The officers of the‘ Mars’ thought that if 
the ‘ Boscawen’ had joined them, and the two ships had kept together, 
the Frenchmen would not have meddled with them, being anxious 
to get into Brest without any avoidable delay ; but seeing the * Mars’ 
by herself, they could not resist the temptation of picking up an easy 
prize. A signal was made from the other for the sixty-four-gun ship 
to chase, which she did, and rapidly gained on the ‘ Mars.’ 


Gentlemen (said Captain Walker, addressing himself to his officers and 
ship’s company), I do not mean to be so rash as to attempt a regular en- 
gagement with so superior a force. All I ask of you is to confide in me and 
my orders, to get away if possible without striking ; and be assured I shall 
employ your assistance neither in revenge, or vainglory, or longer than I 
think it of use to our design. The ship which pursues us is certainly the 
best sailer of the enemy, by being ordered to the chase; if by good fortune 
we bring down a topmast or yard, or hurt her rigging, so as to retard her 
pursuit, we may entirely get clear. 


So, with colours flying, and firing from time to time what guns would 
bear, the ‘ Mars’ kept ahead of the sixty-four-gun ship, which, how- 
ever, continued to gain, though but slowly. The seventy-four, too, 
began to come up, but it was two hours before they had so far 
advanced as to bring their broadsides to bear; when, as they ran out 
their lower tier, Walker ordered the colours to be struck, and con- 
sidering that he surrendered to the ship whose first pursuit had em- 
barrassed him, he went on board the smaller of the two. This was 
the ‘ Fleuron,’? with her consort, the ‘Neptune, homeward bound 
from the West Indies, carrying an enormous treasure in specie, French 
and Spanish combined, amounting, it is said, to near four millions 
sterling, and with their ships’ companies almost disorganised by 
sickness. The captain of the ‘ Fleuron’ received Mr. Walker and his 
officers with no more politeness than any captain of a ship of war 
would have shown to a privateer. 

« How dare you,’ he said, ‘in so small a ship, fire against a force 
like me ?’ 

‘If you will look at my commission,’ answered Walker, ‘ you will 
find I had as good a right to fight as you; and if my force had not 
been so inferior, I had shown you more civil treatment on board 
my ship.’ 


* Undoubtedly ‘Fleuron;* but by some mistake, which I cannot explain, the 
narrative calls her ‘ Florissant.’ 
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‘How many of your men have I killed ?’ asked the Frenchman. 

* None at all, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘Then, sir, he continued, ‘you have killed six of mine, and 
wounded several. You fired pieces of glass.’ 

This Walker denied, but to little purpose; and he and his officers 
were, rudely and uncomfortably enough, penned between two guns on 
the main deck. The question of the broken glass was, however, 
inquired into, when it appeared that what had been reported as bits 
of glass were in reality bits of silver money; and that an Irishman 
had rammed a pocketful of shillings and halfcrowns into the last gun 
that was fired, swearing that ‘by jabers,’ if the Frenchmen wanted 
his money, they might take it and be damned. The little joke once 
explained, mollified the Frenchmen ; the prisoners were treated with 
more courtesy, and in the course of the next day the relations between 
Walker and the captain of the ‘ Fleuron’ became almost friendly. It 
was thus that on the third and fourth days of his imprisonment, Mr. 
Walker had full cognisance of one of the most disgraceful incidents in 
the history of the British Navy. 

At daybreak on Sunday, January. 6, 1745, the two Frenchmen, 
with the * Mars’ in company, were seen and chased by four English 
ships of the line. The Frenchmen were in much alarm, for their 
treasure was enormous, and their crews, enfeebled by pestilence, were 
in no condition to defend it. The captain of the ‘ Fleuron’ spoke 
frankly enough of their danger, telling Mr. Walker that he had at 
the time thought it ill-judged of the commodore, under the peculiar 
circumstances, to lose time and distance over an object so paltry as 
the ‘ Mars ;’ but for that confounded chase, they would have been now 
wellnigh into Brest. 

Shortly after, as the English ships were fast gaining on them, 
Mr. Walker was sent below; and though permitted from time to 
time, as the action did not begin, to visit the deck, it was not till the 
following evening, when the danger was over, that he was again 
allowed full liberty. What happened during these two days was 
briefly this: One of the ships, the ‘ Captain’ of seventy guns, turned 
aside to run down and take possession of the ‘Mars’ Another, the 
‘ Sunderland,’ a sixty-gun ship, carried away her main-topmast, and 
dropped astern out of sight. The other two, the ‘Hampton Court,’ 
of seventy guns, and the ‘Dreadnought,’ of sixty, continued the 
chase ; the ‘ Hampton Court’ came up with the flying enemy, ranged 
alongside, but waited for the ‘ Dreadnought’s’ coming up, to engage : 
but the ‘ Dreadnought’ was a dull sailer, and could not get up; so 
the ‘Hampton Court’ shortened sail to wait for her. The same thing 
was repeated again and again; till, on the afternoon of the second 
day, the English ships gave over the pursuit as useless, As a matter 
of course, the captain of the ‘Hampton Court’ was afterwards tried 
by court-martial ; but, almost equally as a matter of course—in the 
then existing state of naval discipline—he was pronounced to have 
‘ done his duty as an experienced good officer and as a man of courage 
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and conduct.’ The minutes of this court-martial were published at. 
the time,* and excited much controversy, public opinion by no means 
accepting the decision of the Court as satisfactory. When philosophic 
readers of history are nowadays disposed to consider the execution 
of Byng, twelve years later, as unjustifiable or unnecessary, they 
ought to remember that a number of cases such as the one I have 
here referred to had forced the Parliament to pass a new Naval 
Discipline Act, in 1749; and that, supported by this, the accumulated 
wrath of years fell on Byng as a first example: a second was not 
found necessary. 

But meantime the ‘ Neptune’ and ‘Fleuron,’ with much exulting 
and self-glorification, got safely into Brest, where the officers of the 
‘Mars’ were landed, as prisoners at large. The very next day, Mr. 
Walker was writing to his friend, the captain of the ‘ Fleuron,’ 
begging that he might have back his letter of credit, which had 
been impounded along with his other papers, when people came run- 
ning into the inn, crying that the ‘ Fleuron’ had been blown up, and 
that all her crew had perished. This was in the main true. Asa 
first step towards clearing out the ship, the gunner had sent the 
greater part of the powder on shore, leaving, however, four barrels 
still in the magazine, and a good deal of loose powder which had been 
spilled in emptying back the cartridges. Whilst the’ men were 
sweeping this together, a glass lantern which hung in the gun-room 
was handed down to them. The handle of it gave way ; the lantern 
fell on the deck and was smashed. The lamp rolled amongst the 
loose powder, which acted as a train leading to the four barrels. The 
after part of the ship was blown up, and with it the captain, the 
officers, and a great part of the ship’s company. The rest took 
refuge in the fore part of the ship, which almost immediately burst 
into flames and burnt with great fury. By some extraordinary neglect 
the guns had been left loaded, probably since the meeting with the 
‘Hampton Court,’ and now discharged themselves in quick succession, 
as the fire reached them. Boats from the shore were thus afraid to 
venture to the assistance of the refugees, the most of whom perished 
miserably ; and the wreck, having burnt to the water’s edge, went 
down, taking with it the treasure and everything else on board, 
nothing having been discharged, excepting the fatally insufficient 
part of the powder. 

Mr. Walker’s letter of credit was thus lost, and his party conse- 
quently threatened with some inconvenience. They were, however, 
able to arrange matters in a satisfactory manner, and, after some 
pleasant adventures, they were able to negotiate an exchange, and 
to return to England after a captivity of little more than a month; 
when they found that the ‘ Mars’ had been bought in by her former 
owners, who were fitting her out for another cruise with the 
‘Boscawen.’ They had, however, resolved not to employ again the 


* 8vo., 69 pp., 1745. 
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former captain of the ‘ Boscawen ;’ and now offered the command 
to Mr. Walker, and at his suggestion appointed his late first-lieutenant 
to be captain of the ‘ Mars.’ 

The ‘Boscawen’ had been the French frigate ‘ Médée, and 
captured by Boscawen in the ‘ Dreadnought,’ almost immediately on 
the declaration of war. She had then carried twenty-six nine- 
pounders, and a complement of 238 men; but Walker now thought 
proper to increase her armament to thirty guns, many of them 
twelve-pounders, and to give her a complement of 314 men, making 
her, of course, more powerful as a fighting ship; though, as was 
afterwards proved, her scantling was not strong enough for the 
increased weight. Her equipment being finished before that of the 
* Mars,’ she put to sea by herself on April 19, 1745, and four days 
later, on the edge of the Soundings, fell in with the privateer 
«Sheerness, mounting twenty-two guns. The .next morning, 
April 25, at daybreak, they sighted eight ships in company, and 
gave chase. The ‘ Boscawen,’ which sailed remarkably well, left the 
*Sheerness’ far behind; and the eight ships, which were French, 
seeing only one of the enemy coming up, formed line and waited for 
her. These were all privateers, and though on a much smaller scale 
than the ‘ Boscawen,’ carried in the aggregate about 120 guns, most 
of them probably three- or four-pounders,and 400 men. The largest of 
them was in the middle, and the ‘ Boscawen ’ receiving the fire of the 
sternmost ones, reserved her fire till she was abreast of this, when she 
poured in a heavy broadside. It was stoutly returned; five others of 
the French ships clustered round her, raking her ahead and astern and 
firing into her as they best could; so that for a time the ‘ Boscawen’ 
was closely pressed. But after about three-quarters of an hour the 
largest of the enemy, to which her principal efforts had been devoted, 
drew out of the fight, hauled down her colours, and presently sunk. 
It was impossible to render any assistance, for four of the others 
continued the engagement. The fifth, the smallest of all, had 
previously struck, and now did what she could to succour the 
drowning men; but she was only able to pick up sixteen out of a 
complement of eighty-four. After another three-quarters of an hour 
the ‘Sheerness’ came up, and the enemy, having had enough of the 
‘Boscawen,’ waited for no further attack. Two of them had made off 
at the beginning, and the largest was sunk; but the other five 
were taken possession of; and Walker, finding all the prizes, as well 
as his own ship, much shattered, and having also some 220 prisoners, 
resolved to put into the first port, and anchored in King’s Road, 
Bristol, on May 30. 

Two months later he sailed again, but under circumstances that 
the superstitious nature of seamen in the middle of last century 
rendered awkward. There was an old story of the French prisoners, 
when the ‘ Médée’ was captured, that the wife of a gunner had been 
murdered on board; and this now cropped up again, when a seaman 
of good and sober character declared that he had seen a ghost which 
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told him the ship would be lost. It was not without great difficulty 
that Walker got his men reassured; and even then, from time to 
time, the old terror returned, and the cruise was not successful. They 
met few ships, and what they did meet were not prizes; they got 
into trouble at Madeira, where some of the men, in silly and ignorant 
jest, visited a church and put some soot into the holy water; and, 
cruising from there to the northward, they got into a gale of 
wind. 

It was by this time December; the scantling of the ship was 
slight for her size, her planks insecurely fastened with iron nails, whose 
heads were rusted away; her guns were too heavy for her strength, 
and she suffered a violent shock from the fall of her main-yard, the 
rope that supported it (strap of the jeer-block) having given way. 
She thus leaked like a sieve; it was impossible to keep her dry; it 
was soon deemed impossible to keep her afloat. Walker consented 
therefore to make the best of his way to the nearest port; but the 
men, panic-struck and mindful of the ghost, formed a design to seize 
the boats. This was frustrated by the captain’s watchfulness; but 
from that time ‘he never quitted the quarter-deck, nor once lay 
down for seven days, sleeping only as he stood, leaning on the 
barricade or rail of the quarter-deck; for the men watched every 
motion and every word, and, had he disappeared a minute, it is 
believed the duty of the ship had stopped, the officers themselves 
sometimes being as desponding as the men.’ And thus, after twelve 
days of extreme danger, they made St. Ives, on the coast of Cornwall. 
Boats at once put off to their assistance, and towed the ship into the 
bay; but her anchors had been cut away long before, and she was 
extremely deep from the quantity of water in her hold; it was thus 
impossible to anchor her in the roadstead, and difficult to tow her 
within the pier. This last they attempted to do, but, with the 
heavy sea rolling into the bay, she was thrown to leeward, and struck 
on the rocky shore, parting asunder as she touched. The land was 
fortunately near, and a great number of boats close at hand, so, one way 
or another, all the men were picked up, except four ; and of these, three 
had seen, or had persuaded themselves that they had seen, the ghost. 
Walker’s ill success did not, however, stand in the way of his career ; 
it was known that, but for his determination and conduct, the loss 
would have been a disaster, and he was presently asked to undertake 
a much more important command. 

During the summer of 1745 a number of London merchants had 
fitted out three large privateers, which had cruised in company, 
under the command of a Captain Talbot ascommodore. Their success 
had been enormous. The share of each seaman amounted to 85ol. ; 
that of the officers in proportion. The owners received the sum of 
700,000l., which, as the rebellion in Scotland was just breaking out, 
they offered as a loan to the Government. Captain Talbot’s share 
would seem to have dulled his appetite for adventure. He now joined 
himself to the number of the owners, who resolved to fit out a still 
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more powerful squadron, the command of which they offered to 
Captain Walker. The fame of Captain Talbot’s success, and Walker's 
reputation, ‘drew together such numbers of seamen to offer them- 
selves, that near as many were refused as would have manned a like 
number of ships, though at this time there was a great scarcity of 
hands, both in the Government’s and merchants’ service.’ There was 
thus little delay in completing the equipment, and by the end of 
April, the four ships ‘ King George,’ ‘ Prince Frederick,’ * Duke,’ and 
‘Princess Amelia,’ styled collectively the Royal Family, were ready to 
sail from Bristol. They carried in the aggregate 122 guns and 970 
men. In going out the ‘ Prince Frederick’ took the ground, and the 
others, having waited for her till May 3, put to sea without her. 

On the 11th they saw a large fleet to leeward, and drawing nearer 
made them out to be merchant ships under the convoy of several 
ships of force, which, however, were all to leeward of them. Walker saw 
his opportunity and continued his course towards them. They 
turned out to be the English outward-bound trade, for Newfound- 
land and the West Indies, with the ‘ Milford’ and ‘ Rye,’ ships of 
war. Walker went on board the ‘ Rye,’ to inform the captain of the 
whereabouts of three French men-of-war he had seen the day before ; 
and in course of conversation pointed out that had he been a French- 
man, or, being English, had the fleet been French, he could have 
made any number of prizes, and brought them off in spite of the 
convoy. ‘ True, sir,’ answered the captain, ‘and what censure would 
have fallen on his Majesty’s officers! And yet, let me do all I can, 
these masters of common vessels who sail better than the rest will 
keep to windward ; for as to firing at them, I have done it till I am 
tired, and may fire away every shot in the ship.’ In this instance, 
Walker, stretching to windward, compelled the convoy to bear down 
under the lee of their escort; but similar misconduct was the rule of 
ships under convoy all through last century, and was the direct cause 
of several serious misfortunes. 

The men had been engaged for eight months, and at the end of 
that time, the Royal Family put into Lisbon, having made prizes 
estimated at considerably over 220,000l., without the loss of a single 
man. There the ships refitted, and the majority of the men entered 
for another period of eight months; the place of those who did not 
do so was easily filled up, and on July 10, 1747, the Royal Family 
again put to sea, being increased to six by the addition of the ‘ Prince 
George,’ and of the ‘ Prince Edward’ tender. Three days afterwards 
the ‘Prince Edward’ foundered by reason of a curious accident. 
Being in chase of a number of strange ships, and crowding sail, the 
heel of her mainmast started out of the step; and the mast forcing 
its way through the ship’s bottom, and at the same time falling aft, 
sent her down immediately, stern first. Her commander and two 
men only were picked up. 

After many interesting and exceedingly lucrative adventures, the 
squadron put into Lagos Bay to water, and about five o’clock on the 
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morning of October 6, the ‘King George’ and ‘ Prince Frederick,’ 
having filled up, were standing out of the bay, when they sighted a 
large ship standing in towards Cape St. Vincent. The commodore 
immediately made the signal to chase. He himself, in the ‘ King 
George, of thirty-two guns and 300 men, tried to cut her off from 
the land ; the ‘ Prince Frederick,’ of twenty-six guns and 260 men, to 
keep to seaward of her; the ‘ Duke’ and ‘ Prince George,’ which were 
far to the eastward, but still in sight, crowded sail after them; and 
a settee, acting as tender to the ‘ King George,’ was sent in to hurry 
out the ‘Princess Amelia’ which was still engaged in watering. 
‘ The chase,’ says our narrator, ‘ seeing herself likely to be hemmed in 
by the “ King George” and “ Prince Frederick,” was obliged to bear 
away, making all the sail she could to the westward, without doubt 
taking us for larger ships than we were, whilst we took her for a less 
than she really was.’ 

What she really was, was the Spanish line-of-battle ship ‘ Glorioso,’ 
of seventy guns and 700 men. From first to last she had a strange 
adventurous voyage. Whilst homeward bound from the Spanish 
main with an enormous amount of treasure, said to be three millions, 
on board, she had been met near the Azores by the English ships 
‘Lark’ of forty, and ‘ Warwick’ of sixty, guns. The ‘ Warwick’ 
attacked her manfully enough, but, being unsupported by the 
‘ Lark,’ was reduced to a wreck, her masts shot away, or crippled, her 
rigging cut to pieces, and the ‘Glorioso’ pursued her way. The 
captain of the ‘ Lark,’ who was the senior officer, was tried by court- 
martial and cashiered; but the mischief had been done. A few days 
later, the ‘Glorioso’ fell in with the ‘ Oxford’ of fifty guns, in 
company with the ‘ Shoreham’ frigate and ‘ Falcon’ sloop; but these, 
recognising her as of superior force, left her alone ; conduct for which 
a court-martial afterwards honourably acquitted them. And so the 
‘Glorioso’ got safely into Ferrol, where she landed her precious 
freight, and had sailed thence for Cadiz, when, as has just been said, 
she was sighted off Cape St. Vincent by the Royal Family. 

The ships, as already detailed, continued to chase; and about 
noon the ‘King George’ came up with her. As she did so, it 
suddenly fell a dead calm ; and the two shins lay within gunshot of 
each other—the ‘Prince Frederick’ being some distance to the 
southward, and the others out of sight astern. Thus lying, the 
Spaniard hoisted her colours, and ran out her lower tier, thereby 
showing that she was a seventy or seventy-four-gun ship; but there 
was no wind to blow out her colours, or permit it to be seen whether 
they were Spanish or Portuguese.‘ In this state of uncertainty, and 
anxious, even if the stranger was Spanish, to have the assistance of 
her consorts, the ‘ King George’ made no sign, but waited for the 


* At that time both ensigns were white, with the royal coat of arms in the 
middle, Evidently, in a calm, it would be difficult or impossible to distinguish 
them. 
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chase to take the initiative. Why, on the other hand, the ‘ Glorioso’ 
did not fire at the ‘King George’ as at a target, it is impossible to 
say. Her treasure having been landed, she had no uneasiness on that 
score; and her heavy scantling and weight of metal made her, in any 
comparison of force, superior to the whole Royal Family together. 
She ought assuredly to have begun by sinking the ‘ King George.’ 
But she did not; and after about an hour of apparent indecision, 
ran in her lower tier and shut her ports. 

On board the ‘ King George,’ meantime, there was some specula- 
tion as to what the stranger was; but the general opinion was that 
she was a moneyed ship homeward bound from the West Indies; and 
this was confirmed when, as, about five o'clock, a light breeze sprang 
up from the northward, she again put her head to the east. The 
‘King George’ followed, but, the wind being extremely light, did 
not come up with her till eight o’clock. The ‘ Prince Frederick,’ not 
having got the breeze so soon, was still far astern, and the others 
were quite out of sight, even if it had been daylight. The moon 
shone brightly and concealed neither the insignificance of the one 
nor the huge bulk of the other, as the ‘ King George, ranging along- 
side the ‘ Glorioso,’ hailed her in Portuguese ; she received no answer. 
She hailed again in English, and was answer in English by a cross 
question, demanding the name of the ship. On her reply, the 
Spaniard, without further word or notice fired his whole broadside, 
dismounting two of the ‘ King George’s’ guns, and bringing down her 
maintopsail yard. This ‘salute’ was not unexpected norunprepared for; 
the men were lying down at their quarters, and jumping up, returned 
it before the sound was well out of the guns; and thus began a battle 
that has absolutely no parallel in naval history. 

There are plenty of instances of a frigate hanging on to and 
embarrassing the retreat of a line-of-battle ship, detaining her till 
some heavier ship came up. Thus, in 1756, the English sixty-gun 
ship ‘ Warwick ’ was brought to bay by the French frigate ‘ Atalante ;’ 
thus, in 1795, the ‘ Berwick’ of seventy-four guns was captured by the 
action of the ‘ Alceste;’ and thus, in 1800, was the French ‘* Guillaume 
Tell’ of eighty guns delayed and finally captured by the pertinacity 
of the ‘ Penelope.’ Other noteworthy actions have there been between 
frigatesand ships of the line ; as when, in 1781, the French ‘ Minerve’ 
defended herself for an hour against the seventy-four-gun ship 
‘ Courageux,’ being aided by the heavy sea, which prevented the 
‘ Courageux’ opening her lower deck ports. But I know of no 
instance except the present in which a frigate of any nation 
voluntarily placed herself, in smooth water and fine weather, along- 
side an enemy’s ship of the line and engaged her yard-arm to yard-arm ; 
and that this frigate should be a much-despised privateer makes the 
affair still more remarkable. The narrator of Captain Walker’s 
voyages has tried to explain the peculiar circumstances which rendered 
such an engagement possible. He says :— 


The Spaniards repeated their firings with incessant warmth, but not 
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with a continued execution ; for, though they fired as fast as they could, yet 
their firings after the two first broadsides were extremely irregular, only 
firing four or six guns at one time, owing, we may suppose, to the great 
weight of their guns, which made them less governable than ours were to 
us. And in this we had the advantage of them from our nearness; for as 
we continued to fire our broadsides so equally regular and well throughout 
the whole engagement, that the last was near as good as the first, not a shot 
could possibly miss them ; and thereby, also, the fire of our small arms took 
place, which, like a storm of fiery hail, beat against the enemy with such 
incessant force, that, as we were afterwards informed, they fled from their 
quarters more than once. .. . 


All which amounts to little more than saying that a twelve- 
pounder is lighter than a twenty-four, and a line-of-battle ship is 
easier to hit than a frigate; statements which may be accepted as 
true, without admitting that they explain the very remarkable facts 
of the engagement. After about three hours, however, the position 
of the ‘ King George’ began to get critical. Most of her running 
rigging was cut to pieces; her maintopsail yard was shot away, her 
foremast quite disabled, the mainmast badly wounded. ‘ We could 
not work our ship, and bravery became a virtue of necessity.’ There 
was all this time so little wind that it was half-past ten before the 
‘ Prince Frederick’ came up, and drew off some of the enemy’s fire. 
She did more—she put the enemy to flight ; for the * Glorioso,’ not 
earing to continue the fight with two, when one had kept her so well 
employed, made sail at eleven o’clock, and so left them. 

The English loss of men was trifling compared with what might 
have been expected: the ‘ King George’ had but one man killed and 
fifteen wounded, though of these seven afterwards died ; the ‘ Prince 
Frederick’ had three men severely wounded. The ‘ King George’ 
was, however, so shattered, that Captain Walker would not run the 
risk of ordering the ‘ Prince Frederick’ to hang on to the flying 
enemy: it was too possible that he might himself stand in need of 
her assistance. But with the morning, the state of the ‘ King 
George ’ was less threatening, and, the ‘ Duke’ and ‘ Prince George’ 
having also come up, Walker sent the three in chase of the Spaniard, 
following slowly in his own ship. 

And shortly, coming in from the eastward, was seen a large ship. 
After an anxious hour, she was made out to be an English man-of- 
war—a ship of the line; and Walker, to save time, sent one of his 
little tenders to her with a note, hastily explaining the situation. 
She was found to be the eighty-gun ship ‘ Russell,’ homeward bound 
from the Mediterranean ; and her captain, Buckle, sending a verbal 
message to Walker, thanking him for his intelligence, crowded sail 
in pursuit. After the ‘ Russell’ came the ‘ Princess Amelia,’ which 
also was sent on; and so, pursued and pursuing, they passed away to 
the westward, the crippled ‘ King George’ being left a long way astern. 
And suddenly her anxious officers saw the flying enemy in hot action 
with the headmost ship. This they took to be the ‘ Prince Frederick,’ 
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but the distance was too great to make her out; and the fire was 
exceedingly brisk. Walker was inclined to blame her captain for 
engaging so determinedly without support, and said, ‘ Dottin will fire 
away all his cartridges and be obliged to load with loose powder, by 
which some fatal accident may happen.’ The words had scarcely left 
his lips, when the ship at which their eyes were straining appeared a 
pillar of smoke. ‘Oh, Heavens!’ he cried, ‘ she’s gone. Dottin and 
all his brave fellows are now no more.’ 

The ship was indeed blown up, but she was not the ‘Prince 
Frederick.’ The ‘Dartmouth’ of fifty guns, cruising to the west- 
ward, had heard the firing of the previous night, and was plying to 
windward to see what it was all about. She thus fell in with the 
* Glorioso,’ and engaged her in a running fight, which, as the two 
ships closed, gradually became closer, until, by some accident, never 
explained, the fire reached her magazine, and she blew up. The ‘ Prince 
Frederick,’ then fast coming up, had her boats out at once, but of the 
300 that formed her crew fourteen only were saved. One of these, a 
young lieutenant named O’Brien, a cadet of the Inchiquin family, 
had been blown out through a port, and was picked up insensible on 
top of a floating gun-carriage. He recovered himself as he was 
being taken on board, and greeted Captain Dottin with the light- 
heartedness once supposed to be a national characteristic. ‘ Sir, he 
said, ‘you must excuse the unfitness of my dress to come aboard a 
strange ship; but really I left my own in such a hurry that I had no 
time to stay for a change.’ Appalled, we may believe, by the fate of 
the ‘ Dartmouth,’ the privateers ventured no further attack, though 
they still continued the chase ; but about one o’clock in the morning 
the ‘ Russell’ came up alongside and within pistol-shot of the flying 
enemy. A couple of guns, fired rather as a summons to surrender, 
were responded to by her broadside; and the action, thus begun, 
continued with great warmth for nearly five hours, when, about six 
o’clock, the Spaniard’s maintopmast was shot away, upon which he 
directly struck. 


All the time of the engagement (wrote Captain Buckle in his official 
letter) we were within musket-shot of each other. Both ships are in a very 
shattered condition: all my stays and backstays, a great many of my 
shrouds, and the boats shot through and through. I called to them to get 
out theirs, but they was in the same condition, which obliged me to stay 
until one of the privateer’s boats came on board, when I immediately sent 
her away for the captain. . . . The time of the action I was greatly put to 
it, having but 400 men when I begun, Mr. Byng® having stripped me to 
that number when I left him, and twenty of them were sick and not able 
to come to their quarters. Upon this consideration, being so very weak, 
and their numbers so much superior, I have sent away the ‘ Prince George’ 
privateer, with 230 of the prisoners, to Lisbon, under the convoy of her 
consort the ‘ Prince Frederick,’ with a letter to our minister there relating 


’ The Honourable John Byng, then (in 1747), as nine years afterwards, to our 
woe, Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. 
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thereto. I have also taken 100 of the privateersmen on board me, and sent 
away the same number of our own on board the prize. I find myself 
obliged to leave between 300 and 400 of her seamen to help work her, but 
have this day taken out all the powder to prevent their doing any 
mischief, 

The very weak state of the ‘ Russell’ will partly explain why the 
‘Glorioso, which did not destroy the ‘King George,’ was able to 
make such a long defence against an eighty-gun ship; but the 
Spanish seventy-gun ships of that date were extremely stoutly built, 
and thus capable of a great deal of passive resistance. Notwith- 
standing her heavy armament, her offensive powers were clearly 
very limited. Her guns would seem to have been blazed away 
almost at random ; and we may judge from the report of Captain 
Erskine of the ‘ Warwick,’ as well as from the experience of Captain 
Walker, that her powder was bad—spoiled possibly from careless 
stowing whilst in the tropics. It is only thus that I can interpret 
Captain Erskine’s attributing his small loss in men, though his 
rigging and masts were cut to pieces, not only to 


First, the enemy being a much higher ship, so his upper deck shot on 
a level must have gone over us in close engagement, which is the reason we 
suffered so much in our rigging, mast, and sails; and as it was night, 
he did not perceive the advantage of his height for his small arms. Second, 
his endeavouring to dismast us to facilitate his escape. 


But also to 


Lastly, his overcharging his guns with too great weight of shot, that 
but few of them came through our sides, although most ‘part of the engage- 
ment we were within pistol-shot. 


And the historian of Mr. Walker’s voyages, whilst dwelling most 
especially on reasons similar to the first and second of these, speaks 
also of the enemy’s shot as not having force to come through, but 
sticking in the ship’s side. 

The ‘ King George’ was nevertheless a great deal knocked about, 
and put into Lisbon to refit, her consorts being directed to return to 
their cruising ground. Of course their chagrin was great when they 
learned that the ‘ Glorioso ’—which was said to have three millions 
sterling on board—had landed her treasure at Ferrol; but it was 
the fortune of war, and they were doubtless to some extent consoled 
by the reflection that they had worthily assisted in bringing such a 
powerful enemy to action. One of their owners, however, who had 
come out to Lisbon, did not take quite the same view ; and going on 
board the ‘ King George’ almost as soon as she anchored, ‘ gave Mr. 
Walker a very uncouth welcome for venturing their ship against a 
man-of-war.’ ‘Had the treasure,’ said Mr. Walker, ‘ been aboard, as 
I expected, your compliment had been otherways; or had we let her 
escape from us with that treasure on board, what had you then have 
said ?’ 

After some months more cruising, without any notable occurrence, 
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peace was concluded, and, his ship having been disposed of at Lisbon, 
Mr. Walker returned home in the packet, which, on the passage, he, 
by presence of mind and ‘bounce, preserved from an Algerine 
corsair. Afterwards, he commanded a ship in the North Sea trade ; 
but, having lost what money he had accumulated, and having got 
involved in a dispute with his former owners about the accounts of 
the Royal Family, as to the circumstances of which we have no 
details, he was by them imprisoned for debt shortly after the out- 
break of the Seven Years’ War, and kept in durance vile during its 
continuance. His career may thus-be considered as having closed 
with the brilliant episode of the capture of the ‘ Glorioso,’ 

I have related the career of Commodore Walker at this length, 
because it seems to me to afford a remarkable and typical instance of 
the good service which a privateer was capable of rendering, not 
only by destroying the commerce of the enemy—though the value of 
the prizes made by the Royal Family was said to amount to 400,000l. 
—but, and more especially, by supplementing the work of the Royal 
Navy. It is admitted that privateers are not to be employed in 
future wars. The name, at least, is abolished; the reality, in its 
more important characteristics, will assuredly revive on the first 
pinch. Ifthe ships of the Royal Navy prove insufficient in number 
for the requirements of a maritime war, they will assuredly be 
supplemented in the future, as they have been in the past, by the 
ships of private owners. 

It seems, therefore, most desirable that the relationship between 
the Navy and the Merchant Service should be re-established on some- 
thing like its former footing. Formerly, an officer of the Merchant 
Service could enter the Navy, be rated at once as a midshipman, and 
after two years be made a lieutenant ; the number who did so enter, 
and serve as midshipmen, master’s mates, masters, and lieutenants, 
was considerable. If few rose beyond the rank of lieutenant, it was 
that they were stopped by want of interest rather than by their 
antecedents; and a sufficient number did rise to accentuate the 
possibility. Formerly, also, on the other hand, an officer of the 
Navy, in time of peace—if a poor man, as a naval officer very 
commonly is—took service in a merchant ship, almost as a matter of 
course. He earned his living, he cultivated his professional know- 
ledge ; and when war again broke out, he was as ready as ever 


To point the guns upon the chase, 
And bid the deadly cutlass shine. 


This is—unfortunately, as I think—a thing of the past. Nowa- 
days, when a naval officer finds it difficult to get employment—a 
difficulty that in time of peace is of common occurrence—he retires : 
he goes into trade, he becomes a stock-broker, a wine merchant, an 
ironmonger, a grocer, a director of companies, or what not? He 
earns his living—sometimes; but the quarter-deck knows him no 
more. It is not only that he has been taught from his boyhood to 
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look down on his brothers of the Merchant Service ; it is that they 
also, by a feeling of reciprocity, are doubtful about him. On this 
point I may quote the words of Sir Donald Currie :— 

An immense additional advantage by way of strength to the Royal 
Navy and to our maritime power would be drawn from the union of the 
Mercantile Marine with the Royal Navy, in the event of war. At present, 
there is so much jealousy between the services, that naval officers cannot 
get employment in merchant shipping to the extent to which their merits 
entitle them. The captain or officer of a merchant ship has no chance of 
joining the Navy. But this interchangeableness or harmony of action would 
engender such feelings of mutual sympathy and support as would present a 
power of vital energy and patriotic vigour such as Russia, France, or 
Germany can never be expected to display.® 

I fully believe, with Sir Donald, that the gain to the country by 
thus drawing closer the bonds between the two services, would be 
enormous—an increase of power and efficiency which might prove 
of the most vital importance. I believe also that it would conduce 
to another gain of very great and real, though, as compared to the 
increase of efficiency, of secondary importance—it would, and more 
and more each year, tend to reduce the Naval Estimates, now swollen, 
in time of peace, to something like eleven millions sterling. The 
retired pay of officers who have been virtually driven out of the 
service by the necessity of living, however small it may be to the 
individual, amounts, in the aggregate, to a very large sum. If war 
was declared and our fleet suddenly increased, the active list of all 
ranks would have to be increased in proportion. Juniors would 
have to be promoted by hundreds. War, in the present day, how- 
ever sharp and decisive, would probably be short; and on the return 
of peace—with or without honour—the overloaded list would be 
again reduced by some system of retirement similar to that 
previously enforced. The country would thus have to pay, not only 
its officers for doing the work, but also a very large and continually 
increasing number for not doing it—would, in short, be taxed in order 
to maintain the gulf between the Royal Navy and the Merchant 
Service. But if this gulf is itself an evil, why should it be main- 
tained? I believe that it is an evil, and that it might be done away 
with—not by any violent or radical innovation, but rather by a 
judicious return to the practice of the past. The exclusiveness, 
which I deplore, is itself the innovation ; a thing but of yesterday— 
of yesterday, that is, as compared to the age of our Navy, which I 
love to trace back beyond the times of the Tudors, beyond the times 
of Ethelred or Alfred, back even to those early times when our 
rude forefathers scoured the North Sea, and made ‘the Saxon 


shore’ no safe dwelling-place for folk of Welsh blood or unfriendly 
tongue. 


J. K. Lav@uron. 


* Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, vol. xxiv. (1880), p. 92. 
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ENGLAND UNDER PROTECTIONISM AND UNDER 
Free TRADE. 


HERE is, we fear, little doubt that the battle of Free Trade will 
have to be to some extent fought over again in England. An 
actual return to Protectionism is probably impossible, but it would 
not be wise on the part of the Free Trader to count too securely even 
upon that in these days. Over-security, indeed, is the one great danger 
which Free Trade runs. Its adherents form the most intelligent and 
instructed portion of the community, and for the most part have 
grasped the principles on which the policy of Free Trade rests. 
They have consequently the greatest difficulty in taking serious 
account of the equivocations, wailings, crude proposals, and indis- 
criminate follies of the motley horde of Protectionists who have lately 
filled the country with their utterances. To a Free Trader who knows 
something of the history of his country, who, looking back, can under- 
stand the meaning of the contrast between the present time and 
the former days of Chartist conspiracies, bread riots, and incessant 
conflicts of capital and labour, or the equally incessant struggles 
of monopolists to maintain their footing, the present agitation for a 
reversal of our fiscal policy appears to be something too grotesque 
for serious controversy. He is disposed to jeer it out of countenance, 
or to fold his hands in quiet scorn with the curt advice, * Fools, do 
your worst, and Free Trade will still be triumphant.’ The present writer 
has much sympathy with that attitude, and yet feels it to be a dan- 
gerous one, because it takes no account of the ignorance of the bulk of 
the population. If, in short, a few claptrap phrases, in which are 
often to be found the spirit of Jingoism pronounced too hastily to be 
defunct, have sufficed to mislead serious men like, say Mr. Farrar- 
Eckroyd, or like not a few City merchants, or to muddle the head of 
Sir S. Northcote, what may they not do amongst the less instructed 
masses? That the intelligent working-man is likely to be carried 
away by a Protectionist cry so far as to be ready to endorse a tax 
upon bread for the benefit of starved-out landowners is highly 
improbable; but it is not intelligence which counts in this battle: 
it is heads ; and the heads may go wrong. If, for instance, the efforts 
to conclude a new treaty of commerce with France should finally 
come to nought, or if they result in a treaty less satisfactory than 
some of our industries expect, and have reason to look for, it is quite 
conceivable that the clamour for revenge might become irresistible. 
Passions would be roused against which no reasoning could prevail ; 
certain trades would unite in demanding countervailing duties, and 
their demand would be backed by all the miscellaneous crowd of 
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men who live uneasy lives because ‘times are somehow bad,’ whose 
hope would be that a policy of reaction once begun must run its 
course until their time came to benefit by it. This, indeed, appears 
to have been precisely the policy which the left wing of the Tory 
party, now led, we suppose, by Mr. James Lowther and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, have deliberately adopted, and we probably owe it to the 
mistake of the former that it has not already met with more success. 
He, in his North Lincolnshire canvass, saw it necessary to tickle the 
ears of the benighted farmers whom he addressed with the most 
open advocacy of Protection for the benefit of what he called, 
and they seem to have believed to be, agriculture; and his 
strenuous support of a duty on corn, as well as of a shifting of the 
burden of local charges from the land on to the shoulders of the 
people at large, alarmed the working classes in the towns. It gave 
all too early the artisans an inkling of what this ‘ Fair Trade’ really 
meant for them, and they would have nothing to say to it, unless by 
the mouth of delegates paid by interested parties for the use of their 
tongues. 

But a mistake of this kind may be repaired or forgotten. The 
cause of the artisan may be taken up, if he gives indication that he is 
in a mood for changes; his wrongs can be descanted on, and his 
passions roused, until first woollens, then cotton fabrics, and then 
iron manufactures, become the objects of an agitation for a return to 
Protectionism. No opportunity is missed, in fact, for impressing on 
the British workman his danger through foreign competition. He is 
an object of the deepest solicitude and commiseration now by the 
very same persons who a few short years ago had never a good word 
to say in his behalf. Five short years ago he was a good-for- 
nothing drunken .lout, always discontented, always asking for more 
than was good for him, never satisfied with his wages. Now he is a 
poor, sober, hard-working, intelligent, down-trodden creature, whom 
the foreigner will not allow to live. Instead of the stories about his 
champagne revels and his dog fights, we are treated to anecdotes of 
the success with which the foreign weaver and iron manufacturer, 
who enjoy the benefits of a protective tariff, are underselling him in 
his home market ; and the question is ever repeated, ‘ Is it not hard 
that these poor men cannot be left to the full enjoyment of even the 
home trade? These protected countries are not content with 
shutting the poor English working-man out of their markets; they 
invade his own; and unless steps be taken to stop their raids, he will 
soon be entirely without occupation.’ That is the new way of 
treating this poor fellow, and we fancy he is a little puzzled and 
astonished to find himself the object of so much solicitude. But, 
like all men, he is susceptible to flattery, and may one day be 
induced to think the solicitude genuine, and to believe, in spite of 
the past, that he is a being deeply wronged by the workmen and 
fiscal laws of other nations. 

At all events, it will not do to assume that the English people are 
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incapable of being misled. Many of those who set themselves up as 
leaders have obviously forgotten the lessons of history and the 
teaching of experience, to an extent we should not have believed 
possible five short years ago; and, if they have forgotten, can the 
artisans be counted on to remember? It is to be feared not. The 
safest course, therefore, is to deal seriously with this agitation; to 
iterate and reiterate facts against its supporters’ fallacies; to expose 
misstatements, and generally, if possible, to convey anew to the 
popular mind some true conceptions of what Free Trade essentially 
means and is. To do this effectually within the scope of a magazine 
article is obviously impossible, for the misstatements alone are 
legion; but one or two of the more prominent elements in the con- 
troversy may be examined. All that is alleged against Free Trade 
is, in fact, subdivisible into two leading propositions—(1) That Free 
Trade has not done good to England because other nations have not 
followed our example in adopting it, and—(2) That it must be a 
wrong policy because nearly every other nation of any consequence 
has prospered under Protectionism to an extent that makes them 
prefer it to Free Trade. It shall be my task in the present essay to 
demonstrate the falsehood of both these propositions. 

It requires considerable daring to state the first proposition in the 
face of. facts. Examine the question from what side you please, and 
these are found to be against it. Protectionists assert that our 
foreign trade is injured because we admit goods free from countries 
that refuse to admit ours except on payment of Customs duties more 
or less heavy, and call our policy ‘ one-sided Free Trade,’ and names 
of that kind. Nothing could be more false or show more clearly a 
complete misapprehension of what Free Trade principles really are. 
They are, in truth, most simple. Our Customs tariff has been 
reduced to its present narrow limits because it is for the benefit of 
the nation at large to remove all restrictions whatsoever on the free 
movement in and out of its merchandise. The principle underlying 
this policy has no reference whatever to what other nations may or 
may not do. Its single aim is to unfetter the trade of England so 
that the English market may be open without restriction to the 
traders of every nation under the sun, and so that no English indus- 
try shall be coddled and supported at the expense of the nation. 
The results of this policy are no more affected in the long run by 
the foolish restrictions imposed on commerce by other nations than 
the rise of the tide is stopped by barriers of sand. If other nations 
have anything to sell in this market, they will bring it here because 
the market is open, and if they sell they will buy, tariff at home or 
no tariff. All that their tariffs do is to cause them to buy at a dis- 
advantage. Qur free market cannot be thereby hurt. This is the 
broad principle upon which our Free Trade policy rests, and now let 
us see how it has fulfilled the anticipations of its founders. 

To properly appreciate the true state of the case it will be 
necessary to look back upon the position of this country in the old 
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Protectionist days. It is not enough to deal with the figures of the 
past five or ten years, although even these do not mislead if fairly 
read. But to realise to the full what Free Trade has done and is 
doing for us we must contrast the period subsequent to 1842 with 
the first forty years of the century. During the greater part of that 
earlier period the Protectionists had all, and more than all, they now 
ask for. The landowners were protected by Corn-laws which they 
were always tinkering, but which never satisfied them, however 
drastic, and nearly every article of manufacture or of raw produce 
that came into the country was taxed. Some were not allowed to 
enter upon any terms. And what was the result? The growth of 
our national prosperity was retarded upon all hands. Population 
increased at a comparatively slow rate, and yet large masses of the 
people were steeped in indigence. The manufactures of the country 
made but little progress, nor did our foreign trade expand at all in 
proportion to our advantages as the largest owners of foreign territory 
and colonies in the world, and the most advanced inventors of new 
appliances. 

For the first fifteen years of this century the quantity of cotton- 
wool taken for home manufacture rose only once above 100 million lbs., 
and our exports of cotton goods never rose above 25,000,000l., real 
or declared value, before 1844. The value of our woollen manufac- 
tures exported was positively larger in the beginning of the century, 
when all Europe was torn by wars, than it was at the date when the 
first most important steps in the direction of Free Trade were taken 
by Sir Robert Peel; but never at any time between 1815 and 1842 
did its value reach ten millions sterling. The highest year of all was 
1815, with an export of 9,381,000l., due to special causes. The 
lowest 1829, with an export of 4,600,000/. In like manner the trade 
in iron, although stimulated in the last decade of this period by the 
demand for railway purposes, made but insignificant progress. The 
total quantity of all kinds—bars, pigs, and castings—exported in 1842, 
was only 300,000 tons, and between 1815 and 1830, when the serious 
making of railways may be said to have started, the total quantities 
exported rose only from 24,000 to 81,000 tons, figures strikingly 
insignificant considering the advantages which England enjoyed in 
the production and working of the metal. These examples might be 
multiplied by references to our linen and silk manufactures, our 
exports of hardware and machinery, and of brass and copper; but I 
do not wish to overburden the reader with figures, especially as they 
all tell the same story. 

More important is it to examine the material and social condition 
of the people under the restrictive trade system. It was anything 
but satisfactory. The Corn-laws, with their ‘sliding scales’ of duty, 
calculated on the simple principle that, come of the people what 
might, the landlords must be rendered secure of their rents, kept the 
agriculture of the country in alternate states of destitution and 
plethora at the people’s expense. If the harvest was short, prices 
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were run up to a tremendous extent, because until they were not 
only high enough to override the restrictive tariff, but so far above 
any tariff levied as to protect the corn speculator from loss, foreign 
corn did not come forward freely. The high prices delighted the 
farmers and landlords for a brief period; rents rose, cultivation was 
extended, and the seventh heaven came in sight for them. But the 
nation suffered unspeakable misery the while. In 1801, when, as 
the result of several bad harvests such as we have lately had, the price 
of wheat averaged 115s. 11d. per quarter, upwards of 4,000,0001. was 
spent in England on the relief of the poor—the population of Eng- 
land and Wales being then under 9,000,000—and the poor were 
not half relieved after all. Crime and destitution—twin demons— 
stifled enterprise and demoralised the nation at large. Nor did the 
gold that the landowners and farmers seemed to ‘snatch from the 
hands of the starving people benefit them but for a moment. The 
very next year, for example, the price of wheat fell to an average of 
578. Id., ruining them in turn, without at the same time relieving 
the masses. There was about as much per head spent on poor relief 
that year as in the preceding years of famine. Through all the 
period of most rigorous protection to the landed interest which pre- 
vailed in this country, down to at the earliest 1825, the sums 
annually expended upon the poor, making all allowance for the 
abominable administration of the Poor-law, which made the fund 
provided for the destitute a wages fund for the farmers, tells of 
great social degradation and misery. For the three years of dear 
bread, 1817 to 1819, and the succeeding year of slow recuperation, 
the average sum spent on the relief of the poor in England and 
Wales was 7,400,000/., and the average population was under 
11,700,000. This makes the poor-rate equal to a charge of about 
12s. 8d. per head for these years. These were, it is true, the worst 
years of the century, but the burden continued heavy throughout the 
whole Protectionist period, and for some time after. Porter, in his 
‘ Progress of the Nation,’ estimates that, if the charge for poor relief 
be measured by the purchasing power of money, it was greater in 
1831 than thirty years before. After 1835 the weight was lightened 
by the correction of abuses, but it was still very great. 

Nevertheless the wealth of the country increased, as did its popu- 
lation. Peace alone brought some degree of prosperity, only the 
degree and extent of the national development was slow. Between 
1815 and 1841--a period of twenty-six years—the capital value of the 
land assessed to property-tax is estimated to have risen by 380,000,0001. 
In the same period, however, the population of England had nearly 
doubled, and the increase in wealth was not nearly commensurate 
with the numbers of the people. To sum the matter up, and fix the 
standard of contrast with the present day, the country after twenty- 
six years of peace found itself in 1841 with a stagnant revenue and 
budget deficits; a large pauper population equal to about one person 
in every fifteen; its trade, though better than it had been at times 
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during the period, was without elasticity, the exports of British and 
Irish produce amounting in value to only 1/. 188. 6d. per head of the 
whole population; and its shipping was in an unsatisfactory state. 
‘The total number of vessels belonging to our merchant marine in that 
year was only 23,461, of 2,935,000 tons burden, and of these but 793 
were steamers, with the insignificant carrying capacity of 96,000 tons. 
The country, in short, although richer, was not prosperous. Want for 
ever dogged the heels of the labouring classes, and hampering taxes 
so clogged the wheels of industry that life was hard for the multitude 
at the very best of times. As Cobbett put it, the variety and weight 
of the public imposts robbed the population of the benefits of cheap 
bread, even when wheat was low in price; to the poor it was always 
dear, no matter what the quarter of wheat might cost. Hence the 
power of the Chartists ; hence widespread popular discontent of all 
kinds, frequent strikes, the constant recurrence of bread riots, and a 
general condition of social insecurity. Let the reader but look back 
at that period, and study, however superficially, the causes of the 
national stagnation and discontent, and he will recognise, I cannot 
doubt, what Cobden, Bright, and their followers did for the country 
when, helped by famine, they forced the Government of the day to 
sweep away trade monopolies, bad taxes, and the whole fabric of 
Protectionism. The abolition of the Corn-laws alone, unquestionably 
to my mind, saved the country from the horrors of revolution. Yet 
our population was then only about 26,750,000 all told, and that of 
England and Wales alone only 16,000,000. Our soil was even at 
that late day still able in good years to provide the bulk of the 
people’s bread; for as late as 1844 we retained for home con- 
sumption only 17°33 lbs. of foreign wheat per head. Last year we 
required 210°42 lbs. per head, and in 1879, 228-73 lbs. 

Happily for the country, the principles of Free Trade prevailed, 
and Sir Robert Peel, in 1842, had the courage, in the teeth of the 
landed and other property and monopolist interests, to reduce the 
whole tariff to a, by comparison, low scale of duties. He brought us 
nearly to the point where France stands to-day. It was but the first 
step, but out of 1,200 articles taxed, he reduced the duty on 750, and 
henceforth in no case was any article to be loaded with a prohibitory 
impost. Better still, he paved the way for future reform in the same 
direction by reimposing the income-tax. From that date the 
revision of the tariff went steadily forward, until all raw materials 
used in our manufactures, and nearly all important articles of food, 
enjoyed also entire freedom from Customs duties. Partial and tenta- 
tive as this measure of Peel’s was—his, indeed, was the genius of 
temporising and compromise—its effects were almost at once visible 
on the trade and prosperity of the country. By the end of the 
decade, in 1849, the value of the exports of British and Irish pro- 
duce had increased by about 16,000,000/., and was at the rate of 
2l. 58. 11d. per head of the population,as compared with 1/. 158. 
in 1842. This was the natural and inevitable result of increased im- 
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ports. The official value of these increased by nearly 40,000,000l. in 
the same period—an increase that, on the Fair Trade theory, should 
then and there have ruined the nation, but which was in point of fact 
a proof that our trade was by its greater freedom becoming more 
profitable. The capital we had invested abroad, in our colonies and 
in India, was beginning to yield a better return, because it was not 
overweighted with taxation. 

Passing by the abolition of the Corn-laws, which took full effect. 
—all but the registration shilling, in the beginning of 1849, and the 
repeal of our navigation laws, finally accomplished in 1849, so far 
as regarded our foreign trade, both measures of immense advantage to 
the country, the next great step in liberating commerce was that taken 
by Mr. Gladstone, in 1853. Before noticing it, however, it may be 
interesting to give a passing illustration of how history repeats itself. 
There were ‘ Fair Traders’ in 1849, and, as now, they were highly 
aristocratic personages. Meeting one day, under the presidency of 
the Duke of Richmond, they unanimously recorded their opinion that 
‘Free Trade had failed to produce the benefit predicted by its pro- 
moters, and had been followed by deep injury to many of the great 
interests of the country ’—meaning landed interests, of course. Ac- 
cordingly they solemnly agreed to form a ‘ National Association for 
the Protection of British Industry and Capital ’—the ‘Fair Trade’ 
League of the day, in fact—and forthwith disappeared. For all they 
took by their high resolve, it might: have just as well been a deter- 
mination to oppose the tendency of water to run downhill. There is 
consolation to the Free Traders of to-day in a little episode like that. 
Instead of putting back the clock, as Mr. James Lowther, with a 
fine bucolic courage, proposes to do, Mr. Gladstone, in 1853, set it 
further forward than ever, and in that budget and the budgets of 1859 
to 1866, hardened the foundations of Free Trade in a way which 
makes them, I hope and believe, unassailable. A far bolder, and also 
a more far-seeing and sagacious, financier than Sir R. Peel, Mr. 
Gladstone did not stick at half-measures. He swept taxes clean 
away, and in process of time reduced the Customs tariff to one im- 
posed for revenue purposes only. Not a single raw material used in 
our manufactures is now taxed; not a single article of food which 
can be produced at home. All have been liberated, and with each 
unfettering our trade with foreign nations has bounded forward; and 
such has been the effect upon the wealth-consuming power of the 
people, that the revenue has expanded more when taxes were abolished 
or reduced than when they were imposed. By 1860 the value of the 
exports of British aud Irish produce had risen to 136,000,000l., or 
4l. 148. 7d.per head of the population. Our imports in the same period 
had risen to 210,500,000l., or 7/. 7s. per head, and the whole trade 
of the country together, including the transit business in foreign and 
colonial produce, was equal to 375,000,000l., or 131. os. 7d. per head. 

To understand the significance of these figures, it is necessary to 
recollect that they are the result solely of our Free Trade policy. Upto 
1860, when, from motives of policy and friendliness, we so far stepped 
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down from our pedestal as to conclude a kind of reciprocity treaty 
with France, we had not, so far as I know, made any important move- 
ment to induce other nations to open their markets *o us. Our Free 
Trade was all sufficient to break their barriers, because, in setting 
other nations at liberty to sell to us, it, to the extent of their sales, 
augmented their buying power, and made them perforce purchasers 
in our markets. A few illustrations will probably impress this im- 
portant point on the mind of the reader more than many arguments. 
Take first of all our trade with France. In 1840 the declared value 
of our exports of Home produce thither was 2,378,000/.; in 1859, the 
year before the conclusion of the reciprocity treaty, it was 9,562,0001. 
Now, if we recollect that during the whole of those nineteen years the 
French tariff was of the same antiquated, prohibitory, and exclusive type 
that had characterised our own up to 1842, in spite of minor ameliora- 
tions, we shall appreciate the bearing cf these figures. By the force 
of our Free Trade, and that alone, we had in that time more than 
tripled our exports to France. ‘ We purchased this,’ the Fair Trader 
would say, ‘ by a reckless import from France;’ but where is the 
proof of that? What rational person can come to any other conclu- 
sion, if he finds that the value of our imports from any country is 
double, say, that of our exyorts thither, than that our trade with that 
country is highly profitable to us. By our export of ten millions we 
are able to purchase goods in that country which are valued at fifteen or 
twenty when they reach our ports, and surely that is excellent business, 
especially if freight charges and all come to us; and that roughly is 
what Free Trade enabled us to do with France. In like manner did 
our trade with Russia expand. We sold to that Empire in 1840 
goods valued at 1,600,000/. on leaving our ports; and in 1860, although 
bitter war had been waged between the two countries but five short 
years before, we sold her 5,000,000/. worth. . What did that but our 
Free Trade? A more striking example still is that of Spain, to 
which we sent only about 400,000/. worth of goods in 1840, but which 
bought 2,623,000/. worth in 1860. And our export trade with the 
United States leaped in the same period from 5,300,000l. to almost 
23,000,000/. The truth of the matter is that the more we look into 
the facts regarding our economic history since the time when Free 
Trade—liberty to all the world to come and deal in our markets—be- 
came the established rule of our fiscal administration, the more satis- 
fied must we become that this principle has lifted us to a position 
which it is totally impossible for any foreign restrictive tariff to 
assail. The fallacy, nay, the utter falsehood, of the assertion that 
Free Trade has not done good to England, because other nations have 
not adopted it, could not be more completely proved than by such 
facts as we have cited, facts which might be multiplied almost with- 
out limit. 

But the best of all proofs of the wisdom and economic soundness 
of Free Trade as the only possible principle of commerce for England 
is to be found, to my thinking, in the history of our trade for the 
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past ten years. Six, at least, of these years have been very trying to 
the stability of our merchants and the staying capacity of our in- 
dustries. I am far, indeed, from holding the view that the nation has 
not suffered much in these years. On the contrary, it appears to me 
that important trades and important classes of the people have had 
to endure many disappointments and heavy losses. To the pain of 
these losses I attribute most of the present recrudescence of Protection 
—the general sense of unrest, fear, and discontent with which certain 
classes of the nation are permeated. I would go further, and say that 
the time of loss and difficulty may not be yet at an end. It began 
with the collapse of the foreign loan mania, by means of which a 
fictitious and altogether diseased kind of prosperity was bestowed 
upon certain industries in the country. For years we proceeded on 
the dangerous system of the tailor who is so anxious ‘to do business 
that he lends his customers the money to pay for the clothes he makes 
for them ; and when that system came to an end, we suffered on all 
hands. Trade fell off; profits sank or disappeared ; prices shrank all 
round ; and the country entered upon a period of retrenchment and 
painful realisation of bankrupt estates. Fast after this came a 
succession of bad harvests, such as this country has not experienced for 
many years. It is probably no exaggeration to place the losses 
entailed by these bad harvests alone at 150,000,000/. during the past 
three years. These losses have told with all the greater force upon 
the agricultural and land-owning community in that, for at least 
twenty years before, they had enjoyed such an average measure of 
prosperity as led to a great speculative advance in rents and a corre- 
spondingly increased expensiveness in the style of living of both 
landlords and farmers. To add to their difficulties from the bad 
harvests—difficulties, be it said, felt as much or more by protected 
France as by ourselves—the new lands of America produced abundantly, 
and enormous surpluses were poured into this country and other 
suffering countries to meet the heavy deficiency. This prevented 
prices from rising as they would have done under Protectionism, and 
the farmer was not able to recoup himself for bad crops by high 
prices. As a consequence of this, rents have had to be reduced in all 
directions, and much land has gone out of cultivation which paid 
rent in the prosperity days. Further depression in the home trade 
was the result, and for three years running we have been subject to a 
demand for gold to pay for foreign food supplies, which has probably 
resulted in an ‘appreciation’ of the purchasing power of that metal. 
In other words, the gold outflow has tended to keep down prices of com- 
modities still longer and further, so that, even with increasing business, 
the margin of profit in most branches of trade has continued small. 
In short, the nation has suffered from a complication of adverse 
circumstances at home and abroad. There have been great bank- 
ruptcies amongst its customers, devastating famines in India and 
China, harvests as poor as our own in most parts of Europe, enough 
adversity everywhere to have given, we might have thought, a 
permanent shock to the prosperity of the country. In the old 
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Protectionist days there would unquestionably have been great misery, 
We have seen what bad harvests did at the beginning of the century, 
and the bad harvests of 1837 and the three succeeding years gave 
vitality to the Chartist agitation. But we have passed through this 
trying time as a nation with far less suffering, far less misery and loss 
than on any previous occasion in our history. Agriculturists have 
lost so keenly that their losses have produced a new agitation in 
Ireland, and are at the present moment stirring up the farmers of 
England and Scotland to battle for a change in the Land-laws—for 
Free Trade, in fact, and liberty to use the soil in a fashion that will 
make competition with cheap land in other countries more equal. 
But these losses are exceptional, and affect only a fraction of the 
people ; while the very fact that this remedy is asked for by the intelli- 
gent section of our agricultural class is a proof that the losses it suffers 
under do not lie at the door of Free Trade. They must recognise, 
indeed, that Free Trade has saved the country by giving employment to 
the mass of the people at the very time when other causes were 
active in throwing them out of work. Less than a million of people 
are occupied with, or directly dependent on, agriculture in England, 
which has, therefore, nearly 25,000,000 inhabitants who must depend 
for their living more or less directly on the profits of her great 
foreign industries or merchants, at all times, but most when home 
agriculture is depressed. Before the period of agricultural distress 
began, these industries had been weakened through the other causes 
that have been mentioned. A time of great speculative activity had 
brought its usual reaction, and the value of our exports of home 
produce fell off as long ago as 1874. It continued to fall steadily 
until the end of 1879, when our enormous demand for foreign grain 
gave our customers the necessary means to buy our goods in return, 
What the nation suffered from, in short, before the bad harvest came, 
was not the high tariffs of foreign countries, but their poverty. They 
had not the means to buy of us until our purchases from them 
restored their financial strength. Then the export business of the 
country began to revive, and it has gone steadily upward ever since. 
Free Trade, therefore, saved the nation from a time of probably 
unexampled distress ; for, had we shut our ports in any degree to the 
free imports of foreign food and commodities, we should have 
diminished the supply and have raised prices, crippling alike the power 
of other countries to buy from us and our capacity to supply them. 
No one, therefore, who tries to realise what England would become 
were the industrial population of our great towns to be thrown out 
of work in great masses can be other than thankful that the hard 
times through which we have passed should have found England 
practically a Free Trade country. When the population was not much 
more than a third of what it is now, a series of crises, like those 
through which we have passed and are passing, plunged her into the 
deepest misery ; and before the Free Trade era no cycle of bad harvests 
ever passed over the country without stirring the darkest passions of 
the multitude to an extent that threatened the public peace, if not 
uvU2 
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existing institutions. We find ourselves in the seventh year of 
distress now, and instead of being poorer, the bulk of the people are 
more comfortable and contented than ever they were. There is less 
pauperism and crime than at any previous period of history propor- 
tional to the population. The savings of the people steadily 
accumulate, and they are withal better fed and better clad, as well 
as, take them all round, better housed, than the working classes of 
any nation in Europe. If with Free Trade we have attained all this, 
where is the ground for complaint? Are we asked to forego these 
benefits in order that a few landowners may secure better rents and 
stave off for a little while the removal of cramping feudalism from our 
land system? Because fashion has changed or because other nations, 
waking from their long torpor, have begun to compete with us on 
more equal terms in departments of manufacture which we have too 
arrogantly assumed to be our exclusive property and privilege, we 
are to check and disorganise our great carrying and brokerage trade 
by the imposition of duties whose very collection would be a clog 
upon the country and a source of loss. Nothing less than this will 
satisfy the Protectionists, who even now raise the sinister cry of 
privilege and vested interests amongst us; but I should despair of the 
country could I bring myself to believe that legislative sanction 
could ever be given to any of these proposals. Hitherto, indeed, 
they have been for the most part too wild for practical politics, and 
it would be waste of time and space to make a detailed examination 
of them here. The most plausible of all—an international Customs 
federation of the British Empire—will not bear a moment’s serious 
consideration. At bottom it appears to be a roundabout mode of 
obtaining revenge against the United States for their Protectionism ; 
but its supporters must know that any differentiation of our customs 
duties in favour of Canada would defeat itself. It would be merely 
a premium offered to fraudulent trade so far as corn or meat is 
concerned, and as against cotton must be inoperative. Almost as 
impossible would it be for any system of privilege to be established 
with our other colonies. They have no wish, for one thing, that 
their trade should be exclusively with the mother-country. Every 
year, as their business with other nations expands, their reluc- 
tance to come within a ring fence and irretrievably throw in their 
lot with England is certain to increase. The political dangers, more- 
over, of such a course are too dreadful to be faced, even were such a 
cumbrous fiscal organisation now workable, which it is not. We are 
already sufficiently envied and hated for our great colonial possessions, 
but the anomaly is tolerable while all the world is as free to trade 
with them as we are. But did we shut the world off, we should at 
once excite a desire on the part of aggrandising Powers to lay hold of 
some of those possessions, and redress the balance of power. A fiscal 
confederation with our colonies for purposes of revenge against France, 
Germany, and other Protectionist Powers, would be a challenge to 
them to try to take them from us. We shall be saved from such a 
danger, however, by our colonies themselves, as well as by our own 
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dependent position. Happily for the country, we are in that position 
that we dare not place differentiating taxes on the products of other 
countries because we must live by them. Thanks to the shape which 
the national development has taken, and to our antiquated land system, 
we have less capacity for self-sustenance than any nation under the 
sun, and have therefore to walk with great circumspection. 

Every year increases the urgency with which we are driven 
towards a complete liberation of our foreign trade from all restraints, 
and as our population multiplies, one might almost say that every 
year ought to increase our satisfaction that other nations persist in so 
far hampering their competing power by tariffs that block the free 
movement of their commerce and handicap their manufacturers. 
Were not high tariffs so often a mark of growing poverty, that would 
be the best way to view the reactionary movement now in the ascendent. 

A few statistics will fittingly close the examination of this part of 
our subject. We left off at 1860, and it may be sufficient, therefore, 
to throw the figures of the succeeding period together in tabular form, 
and in quinquennial periods. The reader will thus be able to see in 
a moment the force of the statements and admissions that have been 
made, and the extent of the ‘ dip’ that our trade has taken. (Table, 
p- 13.) 

But for the increased pauperism of Ireland, the later figures 
under that head would have been lower still—a remarkable proof of 
how little the prosperity of the masses is at present dependent on 
our agriculture. The decrease in the exports of British and Irish 
produce absolutely per head noticeable since 1875 is fully compen- 
sated for by the increase in our exports of foreign and colonial pro- 
duce, so that our brokerage or transit business has gone on improving 
in the very worst of times. 

Contrast the worst of these years, so far as our exports are con- 
cerned, with the figures before the Free Trade days, when the value of 
the home produce exported never reached 2/. per head. And the 
values do not by any means tell us all, for allowance has to be made 
for the fall in prices. This made our trade appear smaller than it 
really was in the years 1874 to 1879, and if we examine the quan- 
tities of the principal articles we shall find that, in some cases, instead 
of a smaller trade we have done a larger, even in the so-called dull 
years—the years of depression. There has been, for example, an 
almost uniform increase in our export of alkalis for the past ten 
years, judged by the quantities ; and the same is true of our export of 
cotton fabrics, of which we exported nearly 5,000,000,000 yards last 
year as compared with 3,538,000,000 yards in 1872, the greatest year 
of general inflation we have ever hitherto seen, and but 791,000,000 
yards in 1840. Iron and steel, as was natural, have felt the recoil 
more because they were specially stimulated by foreign loans; but, if 
we leave out the inflation years 1870-73, we have here also nearly 
uniform progress; and last year’s export was the highest ever reached 
in the history of the country. Our linen and woollen industries have 
suffered much more, and are in a backward and unsatisfactory con- 
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dition still; but the question is whether, in their case, the fault does 
not lie in our manufacturers, who suffer other countries to outstrip 
them in the adoption of improved modes of production. But, with 
these important and some minor exceptions, the recoil in our trade 
has been less than the values would lead us to suppose. Our supreme 
position as a Free Trade country is, I think, thoroughly vindicated by 
these facts. So well has it enabled us to ride through the storm, 
that the bulk of the people must be considered better off now than 
they were ten years ago. We spent as much in maintaining our 
poor in 1871 and 1872 as we did in 1879 and 1880, although our 
population has increased in the interval by a number equivalent to 
the whole population of Scotland at the present day, and, notwith- 
standing the tendency of the cost per pauper to increase—a tendency 
aggravated, in all probability, by the unhappy policy of relieving local 
burdens out of imperial taxation. Some wealth has of course been 
lost—our wealthy classes are poorer now than they were then, take 
them all round—but there has been no starvation except in purely 
agricultural Ireland, and we have been able to pay for what we had 
to buy in the way of food to a greater extent by the sale of our pro- 
ductions than any other country afflicted in the same way as our- 
selves. France, to take the most prominent example, has bad to 
export nearly twice as much gold to pay for a relatively much smaller 
abnormal import of food than we have had to buy in the past twoyears. 

A great deal more might be said upon this division of the sub- 
ject, for it is so many-sided, but all teach the same lesson. Our 
position may be a dangerous one, but it is not Free Trade that makes 
itso. Free Trade, on the contrary, has saved us, and will, I trust, 
save us from social commotions such as no one who contemplates the 
preponderating dependence of our people on foreign commerce could 
avoid looking for were that trade broken to pieces by a ‘ revision of 
our tariff’ in a Protectionist sense. 

Equally cogent, in my judgment, are the facts presented against 
the other proposition that the ‘Fair Traders’ and honest Protec- 
tionists attempt to sustain: that countries which have adopted 
Protection have found it so profitable that they prefer it to Free Trade. 
The most signal disproof of this allegation is to be found in the fact 
that no Protectionist nation enjoys any large share in the carrying 
trade of the world. Through the darkest times in our recent com- 
mercial history, we have not only maintained our hold of that trade, 
but improved it, until our own ocean-shipping and that of our 
colonies almost outweighs in tonnage that of the whole world put 
together. In exact figures, it is 48 per cent. of the total known tonnage 
of the world. The reader has seen how meagre our tonnage was in ~ 
the Protectionist days. We had in 1841 only 793 steam-ships of a 
quite insignificant size. In 1880, the number had risen to 5,247 
steamers, of a total tonnage of 2,723,000 tons, and our steam and 
sailing tonnage together reached the prodigious capacity of 6,575,000 
tons, within 5,000 tons of the largest total in our history. This 
total is more than six times that of France, nearly six times that of 
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Germany, and more than five times that of the ocean-shipping of 
the United States. France, as we know, protected as she already 
was by the surtaxe de pavillon levied on shipping not French, and to 
a great extent also by the surtawe Wentrepdt, which punishes 
importers of goods vid foreign countries, has taken to bounties in 
order to try and prevent her mercantile navy from being driven from 
the high seas, and unless the United States do the same thing, theirs 
is bound to disappear. For many years the shipping of both has 
been on the decline. In former years the United States had a fine 
carrying trade, but it has steadily left them since they became a 
rigidly protective country. And the reason is obvious: under Pro- 
tection they have, and can have, no miscellaneous trade. To us the 
best position is open in every market of the world, because we are 
the cheapest, the most unhampered producers. The tariff of France 
or Germany may be hard upon us—I do not admit that it need be, 
but take it for argument’s sake that it is—what then must it be for 
the United States? By the extent that we can undersell them, 
through our freedom, are we better off than they. To third parties 
the ground within the ring fence of Protection is always neutral, and 
in all such conflicts we have by Free Trade so much the advantage, 
that our mercantile navy is able to find cargoes when that of every 
other country must fail. Who, for example, sends one quarter of 
the goods to the United States that we do, their insane tariff not- 
withstanding ? No one, and consequently no one but ourselves can 
make the American carrying trade pay. To some degree, no doubt, 
we are helped by our colonies, because they live by and to a great 
degree for us; but it is the same wherever we turn. The vessel that 
comes in from one country may not find a cargo to go back to the 
same place, but it finds one to some other place, loads with it, and 
goes. At its new destination, perhaps, it finds no ‘return cargo ;’ but, 
by reason of our all-embracing business, it may again find one toa 
port in a foreign country, whence it can at last fill its hold for home. 
That is what our Free Trade enables us to do, and from that the Pro- 
tectionists are wholly shut out. 

The next most striking general characteristic of Protectionist 
countries which, equally with the condition of their shipping, proves 
that they do not gain by their trade policy, is that practically only 
those countries able to feed their own population can stand a pro- 
tective tariff. This fact implies wealth of a kind in each particular 
country; but it is agrarian, not commercial and manufacturing 
wealth, and the fiscal policy which precludes the free circulation of 
manufactures is tolerable only so long as the population does not 
outgrow the food-producing capacity of the country. We see the 
most striking illustration of the truth of this observation in the 
United States. Their export trade consists mostly of products of the 
soil, unmanufactured, and surplus food. Their enormous territory 
gives them a power in this direction which enables them to override 
in apparent triumph the most obvious principles of political economy ; 
but it is a precarious power, and the extravagant importance given 
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to it by the bad harvests of Europe of the past three or four years 
must not lead us to overrate it. Political economy is vindicated, too, 
in the condition of the United States exports of manufactures. Some 
years ago the present writer spoke rather scornfully in the pages of 
this magazine of the competition of United States cotton fabrics 
against British in China. From the known facts the conclusion was 
deduced that such competition was hollow, and thatif theUnited States 
goods did go to China and undersell ours, then they must be bank- 
rupt stock. Events have thoroughly justified that view. American 
cottons could no more compete there year by year with English than 
the produce of the feudal-ridden English soil can compete with that 
of the virgin soil of the West in the markets of New York; and the 
later Consular reports from China state that they are disappearing 
from tae Chinese ports. 

Equally signal proof of the weakness of countries burdened with 
a protective tariff is furnished by the present condition of France. 
The usual superstition one hears is that France is the ‘richest 
country in the world,’ but this is nonsense. So far from being rich, 
France is at the present time very poor, through having temporarily 
fallen from the position of being able to feed her own population. 
Her credit institutions are strained to a degree not equalled even in 
the trying time immediately succeeding her war with Germany. 
The Bank of France has lost the most important portion of its 
bullion, and has had to fall back on inconvertible paper or paper con- 
vertible only into silver at a depreciation of from 15 to 18 per cent. 
on its present currency value. That state of things surely does not 
indicate a wealth that can be considered solid. Nor is the situation 
of Germany better. Her manufacturers, we know, are bitterly re- 
gretting the Protectionist policy of Prince Bismarck, and everywhere 
feel its crushing effects, while the rural population are not benefited. 
Where manufacturing industries do not pay the workmen cannot buy 
‘dear bread.’ This is not a mere random statement. An overwhelming 
majority of the Chambers of Commerce of Germany, as was lately 
stated by the Berlin correspondent of the ‘ Standard,’ condemns the 
new Protectionist Customs policy in their reports for 1880. They 
demonstrate alike the fallacies on which this policy was based and its 
disastrous results. Even chambers hitherto Protectionist have become 
convinced of their folly. 

Look where we will, in short, the fruits of Protectionism approve 
themselves evil. The European country that submits to it grows, as 
in a hotbed, huge seditions, dark conspiracies; nurses within it the 
elements of social explosions and bitter conflicts between class and 
class. Do we desire to import here the Socialist conflicts of Germany, 
the Nihilism of Russia, the Communism of France? Then let us 
adopt a Protectionist tariff by all means. Or are our landowners, 
farmers, and manufacturers prepared to fall under the power of finan- 
cial rings such_as the spirit of monopoly has established in the 
United States—rings that not so long ago led to dangerous riots in 
Pennsylvania and the Grangers’ combination of the West—rings 
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against which all enlightened society in the American Union is at 
war—at war, yet powerless in the struggle ;—rings that control 
legislators, monopolise trade, and suck the producers dry? Do we 
want to see them back amongst us again, and rampant as they 
were once with us—as they are in the Union now? Then let us 
adopt Protection, the nursery of special interests, the policy of 
agerandising individuals and cliques at the expense of the people. 
These consequences, patent before the world, flow directly from Pro- 
tectionism, and they would develop themselves in our soil faster than 
in that of any other country, because our business and producing 
interests are the largest, and the proportion of our population that 
lives by other occupations than tillage the greatest in the world. 

In all countries where Protectionism exists I foresee troubles 
ahead ; but in none can these exceed what ours would be did we listen 
to the cry of the Protectionists, and rearrange our fiscal burdens to 
suit the wishes of landlords who find the old land monopoly slipping 
from their grasp, of manufacturers who find the awakened and 
awakening enterprise of other nations too much for their dull 
routine, of reckless or foolish men who have not yet realised that 
times of speculative inflation do not last for ever, and that it does 
not conduce to wealth to live beyond one’s income. The greedy, the 
needy, and the slothful would ‘ put back the clock,’ and, let me warn 
them, the hour it would strike would be the hour of a social up- 
heaval such as this old land has not passed through these many 
generations, 

I have preferred rather to dwell upon the broad aspect of this 
question than to enter into a minute examination of the trade statis- 
tics of foreign countries to see whether or not it is true that they are 
beating us in the race. An examination of that kind would no 
doubt be interesting and valuable, but its lessons are dispersed, 
as it were, and cannot have that influence upon the popular mind 
which an appeal to the broad facts of social and material well-being 
may be expected to produce. This further broad fact, however, may 
be stated, that there is not a single important Protectionist country in 
Europe whose export trade has not fallen away of late years as much 
as or more than our own. Their tariffs alone may not have been the 
cause of this reduction; we know, indeed, that they were not, for 
they have suffered from the same evils as ourselves; but this admission 
only makes the case against the curative influence of Protectionism 
the stronger. Of what good can such a nostrum be if it has done 
nothing to preserve France, Germany, Austria, Russia, or Spain from 
a like fate to our own? The richest of these countries has, as I have 
said, suffered far more from the universal causes of depression than 
we have. 

At the same time it is perfectly true that other nations have 
made industrial progress in the last thirty years. Our prosperity 
woke them from a long sleep, and they have struggled to advance to 
our level with some success. In this struggle higher tariffs have 
hampered them. France never prospered so much as she has done 
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from first to last since she lowered her turiffs in 1860; but if she 
revert to the policy partially abandoned, then she must be prepared 
to find even that measure of prosperity grow smaller. There is no 
getting over the plain obvious truth of the maxim that whatever 
hinders buying hinders selling. This maxim, I cannot help think- 
ing, is well enough understood by those who have started what, they 
call the Fair Trade cry ; and the fact that the ‘ Fair Traders’ talk so 
freely of the necessity of absolute reciprocity of freedom, while in the 
same breath advocating the re-establishment of monopoly privileges 
at home, is the best proof of the hypocrisy of the entire agitation. 
If it be so desirable a thing to have Free Trade between nations, 
how can it be also desirable to increase trade restrictions at any one 
point? The truth is that the arguments with which these people 
attempt to sustain their position will not bear a moment’s exami- 
nation any more than the nostrums they propound. They assert, for 
instance, that a tax on corn must be paid by the producer, although 
the mere history of their own country tells them that such a thing 
must be impossible. We must have food, and the producer will not 
abate one jot of his price because we choose to tell him that before 
his grain can enter our mills it must pay a duty of 5s. per quarter. 
‘That is your affair, he would naturally say; ‘ my price is so much.’ 
Were the harvests of the world abundant, we should pay a low price 
for wheat plus the tax; and were they scanty, we should pay a high 
also plus the tax; and no one would be benefited in either case, except 
possibly for a short time the owners of land, who desire to erect fiscal 
burdens into a providence for their special behoof. If those who 
maintain a wild thesis of this kind are sincere in their faith, let them 
be self-denying also, and endeavour to ‘ punish America’ by the im- 
position of a 10 per cent. duty on raw cotton. It would be a duty 
with difficulty evaded by the States, and if they paid it it could not, 
of course, hurt our manufacturers. I should like to see them, how- 
ever, when brought face to face with such a proposal. 

Protectionists, one can easily see, mistake the effects of an 
artificial restriction upon trade for the payment of Customs duties 
by the producer. A duty of 10 per cent. on cotton would hit first the 
English manufacturer, crippling his power to compete in the markets 
of the world. His sales would fall off and reduce pro tanto his 
buying. This diminution might then react temporarily upon the 
prices of the raw material until its production was brought down to 
a level with the smaller demand, but the instant that equilibrium 
was reached, prices would rise again, and in the meantime our cotton 
industry is broken to pieces. We are made poorer by the tax, and 
pay it in diminished trade, lowered wages, and reduced profits. Not 
only would our power to fight through times of depression be curtailed, 
our industries themselves would lie at the mercy of whoever was 
freer of burdens or more advantageously placed than ourselves. The 
highly protected iron industries of the United States offer the most 
striking illustration of the truth of this reasoning that the Free 
Trader could desire. At the present time, in the very height of an 
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inflated business, these industries lie so much at the mercy of England 
that an agitation has been started to protect them still more. The 
English producer regulates prices; and such is the disastrous effect of 
the tariff in raising the cost of production in the States, that manu- 
facturers there cannot compete with us in their own markets and 
secure profits. 

Equally fallacious is the argument and equally insincere the outcry 
about the unjust incidence of taxation. ‘Too little is drawn from 
customs, too much from the land,’ the Fair Traders say. This is the 
reverse of the truth. The burdens of taxation on land, taking 
Imperial and local together, are less a good deal in England than in 
any European country, and very much less proportionately than the 
share in our taxation borne by other descriptions of property. It 
would take another essay to prove this statement thoroughly, but 
one fact will go far to show its moderation. The total Imperial 
income of last year was 68,950,000/. from taxation, and of this 
44,480,000/., or 644 per cent., was drawn from Customs and Excise 
alone. Of the balance certainly not more than 4,000,000/. could be 
fairly described as the proceeds of taxation borne by real estate. 
That is, indeed, an exaggerated estimate; but at that the proportion 
of the total Imperial taxation borne by land is less than 6 per cent. 
This proportion can afford no justification for the assertion that the land 
bears an undue share of the burdens of the State. Nor do local rates. 
They have, as Mr. Gladstone points out in his first speech at Leeds, 
increased most heavily in towns; but in the rural districts their increase 
bears no proportion at all equivalent to the augmented value of the 
land itself. Since 1842 the ‘unearned increment’ in the value of 
landed property has been something like 500,000,000/., measured by 
the increased rentals of farms, &c., assessed to income-tax. Will any- 
one venture to affirm that rural rates have increased in anything 
like the same proportion? They have done so in the towns, no doubt, 
but not in the country districts. It is, in fact, the boast of the Con- 
servatives that they have done much to shift the burden of local 
taxes on to the shoulders of the community at large, and as far as 
evidence is available on the point, it indicates that the incidence of 
these taxes on land should be increased rather than reduced. But 
even were that not the case, surely no proposition could be more 
monstrous than that the landed gentry, whose property has within the 
space of a generation augumented in capital value by 500 millions, 
exclusive of the amount of money sunk by them in its improvement, 
should be relieved of taxation in any shape at the expense of the 
community at large. That is a plea for poor-relief with a vengeance. 
And it will not suffice to convince the nation that it ought to put an 
import duty on corn for the sake of the poor landlords. 

And apart from grain there is nothing that we import worth 
taxing. As I took occasion to point out some two years ago in a 
small book dealing with this very aspect of the question,' and as was 
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most strikingly proved by Mr. Gladstone the other day at Leeds, we 
do not import enough manufactures from other countries to make a 
tax on them either valuable as a source of revenue, or efficient as a 
punishment to foreign Protectionists. Only silk and woollen goods 
bulk largely in our imports of manufactures from abroad—the one 
amounting to 13,000,000/., and the other to about 8,400,000/. in 
last year’s trade returns—and in taxing these we might show spite 
against France ; but the revenue we would thereby obtain would not 
in any sense compensate us for the loss we should suffer by the 
diminished business. We should lose the profits on our brokerage 
business, as well as on our home consumption trade, and could not 
appreciably hurt France or Holland or Germany. Such taxation, in 
short, would only encourage our manufacturers in lazy unenterprising 
habits, instead of spurring them on to devise ways and means of 
effective competition with the foreign producer. Nothing favours 
bad work and stereotyped habits like monopolies, and our silk and 
woollen manufacturers have yet to show that they are so far ahead of 
all the world in inventive enterprise and skill, that it is the duty of 
the community to tax itself for their maintenance. 

Outside these articles there are none upon which we can place 
taxes for any good purpose of any kind. I cannot better put this 
point than by quoting Mr. Gladstone. In his speech at the Town 
Hall at Leeds he said, ‘I think there is a good old English maxim 
that if you are to strike, you ought to strike hard. Can you strike 
the foreigner hard by retaliatory tariffs? What manufactures do 
you import from abroad? In all 45 millions. What manufac- 
tures do you export? Nearer 220 millions—over 200 millions. 
If you are to make the foreigner feel, you must make him feel by 
striking him in his largest interests; but the interest which he has 
in sending manufactures to you is one of his small interests, and not 
of his large interests, and you are invited to inflict wounds on him 
on a field measured by 45 millions, while he has got exactly the 
same power of inflicting wounds upon you on a field measured by 
more than 200 millions.’ And he goes on to point out that America 
only sends us about 3,000,000/. worth of manufactures all told. 
Surely nothing more is needed to indicate the practical absurdity of 
the ‘Fair’ Trade cry. It is a hollow and, I venture to say, with 
many of its supporters, a hypocritical ery. The objects at which it 
aims are chimerical ; it is a cry of selfishness and ignorance at best ; 
and were the ends it seeks attained, the result would be injurious to 
ourselves, and ourselves alone. We have dangers enough in our 
social and economic position, dangers in our very mercantile and 
industrial supremacy, in our too extended empire, in the great 
divorcement of our people from the soil, in our overgrown cities, in 
our antiquated feudal system, and have no need to Quixotically seek 
others. Were we now to add to them the crowning danger of 
Protection, those who now clamour for it most loudly would be, if 
not the first to suffer, the first to rue our folly. 


A. J. Witson. 
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As in the rainbow’s many-coloured hue 
Here see we watchet deepened with a blue, 

There a dark tawny with a purple mixt, 

Yellow and flame, with streaks of green betwixt, 

A bloody stream into a blushing run, 

And ends still with the colour which begun ; 

Drawing the deeper to a lighter stain, 

Bringing the lightest to the deep’st again, 

With such rare art each mingleth with his fellow, 

The blue with watchet, green and red with yellow. 

WILLIAM BROWNE. 


EUBEN was not ill in body, and no visible calamity had befallen 
him. He was an artist of some promise, and had a picture at the 
Academy. He was in love with a pretty rich young woman of the 
gay world, with a heart to spare for the first who could touch it. 
His dream had been at one stroke to win such fame as should warrant 
him in whispering, ‘My fame is yours and you my love.’ But he 
had loved too little or too much to betray his secret yet, and he had 
put a meaning in his painting which she had not read. She had 
congratulated him on its being well hung. Hine ille lachryma ! 

He left London that night. It was a minor matter that his pic- 
ture was not sold, and that he had reasons for preferring the cheapest 
third-class ticket that would bring him to the Channel’s shores. The 
next morning an even grey fine mist fell, or rather hung, in silent, 
moveless gloom over earth and sea and sky. The cliffs were low and 
sandy, but patches of heather spoke of days when all colour was not 
blotted out of view. Reuben turned mechanically away from the 
straggling watering-place towards the open coast, and when he had 
reached the point where the down was highest, above the sandy ruts 
of the cliff road, he threw himself on the elastic heath-tufts and set 
himself to meditate on the universal greyness. 

The unfortunate never know how fiercely they have clung to their 
one last hope till the moment when that too has failed. One by one 
lesser objects of desire elude the grasp, and each disappointment is 
borne, to the victim’s own amaze, with hardly weakened courage ; for, 
without knowing it, each succeeding disappointment only serves to 
nourish the strong surviving hope for the one bliss that shall make 
amends for all the rest. And then at last—some put off the day of 
waking so long that their own last sleep comes before it—but to some 
at last comes the moment of bewilderment when the life-long desire 
is frozen by the blast of final deprivation, the last doom of denial is 
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uttered from without, and despair sweeps like a hurricane over every 
sense; and then, amidst the very bitterness of blank despair, comes 
a vision of the double death. Even this might have been borne like 
the rest if only hope were left—of something, ever so little, anything 
—but a shadow of the slightest thing, still in front to hope for. 

It was so with Reuben now. He had lived the double life of 
man and artist, and again and again he had failed in both. It is need- 
less to rehearse the trivial details, the recurring discouragements, 
which he had defied, thinking, ‘ Yet a few more months, then weeks, 
then interminable days—and then, and then—she will see, and surely 
she will understand. I will not tell her that my fate hangs upon her 
seeing. If my spirit speaks to hers from the canvas there is no need ; 
and if it does not speak, if she cannot or does not choose to hear, it 
is not for me to beg for mercy, to force from her kindness words 
that do not spring from her own desire to speak—to me alone of 
all men. It may be she will not speak. If so, that will be over, and 
one may live thereafter as one can. But perhaps, perhaps, perhaps— 
oh! if she should have that to say, to say to me, which my soul 
would give life, death, and eternity to hear !’ 

This had been the burden of his dreams, and she had not spoken. 
He had prayed before, like the great poet in his immortal agony— 
‘And if you leave me, do not leave me last!’ How can she leave 
me, he muttered, when she never came? She had never crossed the 
threshold of his studio; if she had, alone there, would she have 
understood ? She never understood the passion of longing which 
prompted his timid suggestion, would she not like to come? She 
had smiled with uncomprehending courtesy, and he was just in his 
misery. How could she have known what he never dared to say ? 
He had spent his strength in silencing the jealous rage which filled 
him when a happy thoughtless youth won easily the promise of her 
presence—was it at a cricket-match, or where? Nay, but he wanted 
too much himself to be jealous of those who won lesser boons, his 
wishes had dared to wander boundlessly, and this was the end of his 
infinite longings; he questioned himself incredulously, was this less 
than nothingness the end? He lay upon the heather in the falling 
mist, stunned, bewildered, understanding at last that he had staked 
his life upon a single throw, and he had lost. It was like the end of 
one of those year-long games of chance played by barbarians, East 
and West, in the far-off past, and, like the hero of such tales, he had 
lost himself and all he had, and the game must go on without him, 
for he had nothing left to stake. His chance was over, once and for 
ever. He could not look to win by the help of Time’s revenges, for 
he was no longer able even to play, though the maddest run of luck 
should lure him. It felt strange to be alive when every hope was 
dead and every purpose starved and atrophied. ‘But,’ he thought, 
‘it is no concern of mine now. Since my soul passed out of my own 


keeping into hers, it was she, not I, who had the power to dispose of 
all its future.’ 
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The mist was growing lighter over the sea; cloud and horizon 
began to be distinguishable, and streaks of grey above and below 
grew transparent, as if coloured lights of red and yellow were shining 
far away behind them. Level grey moisture still hung upon the 
land, and all round there was a silence that might be felt. Reuben 
closed his eyes wearily ; he had not slept for several nights. His eyes 
were hot, and there was a dull throbbing above the brows. His limbs 
ached ; long-continued fatigue and the forcibly postponed conscious- 
ness of bodily discomfort were taking their revenge ; and for a moment 
his mental wretchedness seemed forgotten in the sense of utter 
physical exhaustion and distress. The momentary oblivion was like a 
breath of chloroform in the midst of pain. The feeling of bodily 
discomfort was faintly but distinctly pleasurable, and as Reuben gave 
himself up to it he thought dreamily that this explained the self- 
torturing passions of asceticism. When the soul is sick to death, 
bodily pain is the only possible source of relief, the relief that comes 
from a change of suffering. Fora few moments mind and body were 
almost unconscious together ; the pause was more like faintness than 
sleep; but before his eyes opened again to confront the full visage of 
his grief he felt with dim astonishment, and something almost akin 
to self-reproach, that his overmastering misery did not even now 
wholly exclude every other mode of consciousness. He felt the shal- 
lowness of his misery as an aggravation of its unsounded depths of 
bitterness. 

With the instinct that makes us say * Look!’ when we wish for 
the mind's attention, Reuben opened his eyes to see if there was any 
escape from the encompassing greyness, any change in the surround- 
ing gloom to warrant this strange feeble impulse towards embracing 
a lesser pain. The sun was hidden, but its light was struggling inter- 
mittently through the clouds. Sea and sky had melted again into 
one; but varied shades of colour, in pale mimicry of the rainbow’s 
bands, seemed to divide the continuous upright bank of vapour that 
veiled or shadowed forth the actual scene. It was too fantastic to be 
beautiful, and the artist was too sad to take any interest in the 
vagaries of nature ; but the returning memory of despair kept his 
consciousness awake, and he felt rather than saw opened out before 
him such a rainbow as might span Styx and Phlegethon when infernal 
lightnings play upon slow showers of poisoned mud. The indigo 
band of the horizontal rainbow lay where a belt of weedy sea was 
overshadowed by the darkest cloud. The shallow waters were turbid 
from the last night’s swell, and there may have been a sandbank 
behind the reef, helping to colour the dull waves red. Any way the 
half-lurid light from above lit up the reddish strip of sea, that melted 
then into pale metallic yellow where a break in the clouds was 
reflected on the sullen surface; and then the same shaded streaks of 
grey, blue, and red, with green and yellow lights, repeated themselves in 
the sky above, as in the mirage the scene reflects itself upon the sky, 
instead of earth and sea being mirrored in smooth waters underneath. 
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The unearthly hues were not without a mysterious beauty, but they 
had no charm for Reuben; he had done with the world of men, and 
it was an added mockery that nature should have new tricks to play off 
before his careless and reluctant eyes. 

For this was the burden of his wonder now. All was over, and 
the strange thing is how little difference it seemed to make. Her 
life, sunrise and sunset, the work and pleasure of indifferent friends, 
all this would go on just as before: every material care and difficulty, 
and the one duty Reuben never thought to question, remained 
unchanged in prospect. He wished never to touch a brush again ; 
but it was not painting to colour canvases for hire, and how else could 
he earn the money he must have to keep his lame young brother in 
the country home, whence he wrote, only yesterday, of his happiness 
and mending health? And if Reuben painted for pay, how could he 
do less than his best work, and who would know the difference when 
none of the accustomed skill had left his fingers—only the light of 
hope his heart? And he had been wont to call it simony if men sold 
work done by skilled hands while the heart and thoughts were far 
away. 

A light brown rain-cloud drifted like a waterspout athwart the 
motionless grey background. Was he to live and walk a soulless 
ghost among the living, a moving shadow of unknown pain? Nothing 
had been real in his life but the loss of it; all the rest was vain 
imagination, that had passed current with his fellows for reality 
while he himself could make believe its truth; and now he must 
still walk among the living, veiling the grim forms of death and 
pain, who lodged devouringly in the broad palaces his imagination 
had reared for hope and love. Nothing was changed outside. The 
moments were long, and again and again he looked upon the grey 
mist ; he felt its clammy touch as he watched the pale colours in their 
shadowy dance, varying yet the same, ever pale and shadowy and 
weird. So it was, and so it would be through such years as the 
prisoner for life only dares to think of when they end. The life- 
sentenced convict may hope for death, or escape, or a ticket of leave ; 
but Reuben could not even hope for death, which would leave his 
little brother to the cold charity of the busy world. 

There was a buoy some way out in the Channel, the only token of 
a sharp sunken rock. As it rose and sank with the ground swell 
Reuben’s sympathies went out towards it, as a living thing. It 
clings to its anchorage with that tenacity that made men choose the 
anchor for the sign of hope; it clings blindly with brute fidelity to its 
forced anchorage, but it has nothing to fear or hope from storm or 
sunshine: life and death are for the craft that thread the Channel 
beyond. And then his mind wandered back to the despised canvas. 
Did she know that every line and every tint was born directly of her 
influence, was inspired by her gracious smile, or prompted by her grave 
opinion? It was her work, and she did not own it ; it was the monu- 
ment of his love, the only relic left him of his hopeful life in sight of 
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her ; and the only relic of her left to him was a relic not of her, only 
of what she had declined to receive at his hands. The intensest 
consciousness does not soliloquise in words; if he had been forced to 
seek them, they would have seemed few and empty. It is) hard, 
ineffably hard! It seems to be true. What then? It cannot be 
true. It is true. Oh me! and it is hard! 

And then the sense of dreary anchorage upon a hidden duty faded, 
and he felt like a drowning man, clutching at he knew not what as 
strong waves sucked him back, bruised and battered, to foreseen de- 
struction; and then it was not the boat’s gunwale, nor the slippery 
rock or yielding herbage that he was grasping in the hard death 
struggle, but a soft, firm hand, warm and gentle to the touch, and to 
be saved by that was a pleasure, even if the salvation had been 
death. But then—it was hardly a dream, though the hand felt very 
like hers as he had said ‘ Good-bye’ only the afternoon before,—then 
he seemed to feel those soft sweet fingers firmly and gently unloosen- 
ing the clutch by which he clung to them and life. What right had 
he to cling to her? Yet he clung, and with gentle, irresistible 
touch she unclasped his clinging fingers; and as in a dream one falls 
through space, waking prostrate with a palpitating heart, so Reuben 
wondered, was it all a dream, as his eyes opened again upon the 
mist and he loosed the convulsive grasp which crushed and half 
uprooted the wiry heather shoots. 

There is a strange incredulity in some sick men when at last the 
skilled judgment pronounces that their days are numbered. Very 
few can grasp, while they still live, and suffer no more—it may be 
less—than yesterday, that a day is coming, is near, when they, 
their living selves, will be numbered with the painless dead. They 
come back again and again to the thought with a scared surprise, 
how should so strange a tale be true? So Reuben again and again 
faced his blank surprise; his world had turned to a shadow of dark, 
cold emptiness. How could he live? And yet not a visible reason 
for his life and effort had been withdrawn from the world of his 
fellows’ sight and feeling. His mind was dazed, his limbs paralysed ; 
every sense but that of sight seemed closed, and what he saw was 
only like a shadow of what he felt. It crossed his mind like a recol- 
lection from some former state of existence, that a clear horizon lay 
behind the mist, that sometimes the sun shone upon clear outlines 
of the rock where rolling waves might break in spray; and so he 
knew—by an effort he recalled to memory the knowledge—that the 
world had not ceased to live and love, to labour, suffer, and aspire, 
because he was cut off from living partnership in its cares and hopes. 

Hours had passed, and the mist was falling still. The spirit of 
his waking dreams had changed. The many coloured world, looming 
dimly through the veil of universal greyness, seemed to float in space, 
like a child’s toy balloon, but he and it were held together as if the 
visionary earth and sea were anchored on his aching heart, as if the 
iron that entered into his soul was the solid, crushing immovable 
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shadow of the hope that was gone from him. He had no thought of 
moving; distant sounds fell without meaning on his ears, till all at 
once he was startled by the shriek of a railway whistle, that began 
oddiy so as to accompany and prolong a sea-gull’s cry. Reuben was 
wet through, stiff, and weary to the point which makes change of 
place a luxurious change of uneasiness. He rose to his feet and 
stretched the cramped, chill limbs, and ran cold fingers through 
his salt wet hair. He made an effort to awake. It could not all be 
a bad dream, but a man should rouse himself to know the worst. 
What was the worst? His thought was, ‘I would sell my soul to be free 
to cut my throat to-night ! The Devil take it! Why isn’t there even a 
devil to take body and soul at a gift, when one asks nothing better than 
to be rid of both, to escape the curse of life’s long emptiness?’ He 
was not an irreverent youth, nor much given to swearing as a rule, 
and the unwonted invocation helped to rouse him. He smiled rather 
grimly and said to himself, ‘ Even if there were a devil to go to, it 
wouldn’t be much use now.’ And then, standing upright in the 
mist, he looked at the mock rainbow over the sandbanks, and a vague 
temptation possessed him. There was no hope, no outlook, no heaven 
of hope in front, no way of salvation for soul or body. Was it possible 
that there might be a pleasant way of sinning? ‘I wish ’ he 
began, and then he laughed aloud and pulled himself together more 
wakefully, and tried to put some sane merriment in his laugh. ‘1am 
glad I don’t wish for anything, if I can wish for nothing better than 
that there was a devil for me to go to!’ 

And so he went back to the station and caught the Parliamentary 
train to town; and his landlady hoped he had had a pleasant journey 
and would not fail to change his socks. 
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GERMAN STuDENT LIFE. 


‘THIS is a subject,’ says Matthew Arnold, writing of school and 

university education, ‘which can no more be known without 
being treated comparatively than anatomy can be known without 
being treated comparatively.’ If the comparison of university life 
abroad can do anything to enlighten us as to which are the defects 
and which the advantages of our own system, there has never been 
a time at which that comparison was more needed than at present. 
The commission which has been sitting since 1877 will soon be ready 
to lay its proposals before Parliament. Meanwhile the criticisms of 
its work and the outcries of every kind and from every quarter seem 
to show that there is no agreement of opinion even as to the general 
principles on which reform should be conducted. Is the university 
or the college system to prevail? Is the all-absorbing influence of 
the competitive system to be allowed to go on increasing? If so, how 
is any hope to be held out to a professor who refuses to be limited to 
a digest of ‘tips,’ of securing an audience worthy of his efforts? 
Are we content that our universities should continue to be upper 
schools? Or are we to make an effort after something worthy of 
the name of wniversity culture and research? Is there to be a less 
er more of ‘ Lehrfreiheit’ and ‘ Lernfreiheit ?? Are our professors to 
be under less or more stringent limitations than before? Are our 
undergraduates to be treated less or more like schoolboys? Finally, 
is our teaching to be ultimately altogether secular, or is religion in 
any way, and if so in what way, to be retained ? 

These are questions of principle. To pass on to criticism of de- 
tails before we have any clear idea of what it is we are trying to 
create, is merely to continue that haphazard tinkering which Eng- 
lish reformers are so fond of. It may be answered that, although 
our universities (and for that matter our Constitution and our Na- 
tional Church) are compromises between two systems, still in practice 
they are found to work fairly well. But this is no reason why we 
should not see that at least any changes we make are consistently 
determined by a definite idea. At any rate it cannot but be useful to 
look for a moment at the German universities, which are at least 
consistent ; and if, after all, we prefer our own anomalous mixture 
of college and university, cram and culture, we do it with our eyes 
open. 

I have used the phrase ‘ Lernfreiheit.’ In considering a German 
student's course there is perhaps nothing which strikes an English- 
man so much as his freedom from restraint. I shall have something 
to say later on about freedom in the matter of discipline; at 
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present I am speaking of the freedom in choice and manner of study. 
There is at the outset no matriculation examination, no ‘ necessary 
subjects’ to be got up for preliminary examinations of any kind. 
The mathematician needs no classics, the theologian no mathematics. 
All the annoyances which an Oxford or Cambridge undergraduate 
meets with in the shape of matriculation, ‘Smalls,’ or ‘ Little Go,’ 
have been disposed of before the German has left school.' In order to 
matriculate it is only necessary for him to produce the certificate of 
his having passed the exit examination of his school or gymnasium. 
Armed with this he calls at the university offices, enters his name, 
pays his fee, and receives in exchange a book in which the list of 
his lectures is to be entered, and his student’s card. This card is 
important as a means of identification, and in this respect takes the 
place of the cap and gown. A student can be fined (2s.) for not 
having it in his pocket ; but on the other hand he has no interest in 
being without it, as it carries with it certain privileges, and more- 
over, in matters of discipline, delivers him from the jurisdiction of 
the municipal authorities. 

At the time of matriculating the student selects the subject 
which he intends to study. He is free to choose—philology, theology, 
philosophy, law, mathematics, science, or whatever it may be, and 
this he does at the very outset. He is not required to split up his 
course by spending half of it in continuation of school work. He is 
a specialist from the first. 

The process of matriculation is, however, not yet complete. Two 
days later he is summoned before the pro-rector (who corresponds 
to our vice-chancellor), and is formally admitted by shaking hands,. 
after a few words of advice and exhortation. 

The ‘ Lernfreiheit’ does not end with the free choice of a faculty. 
The next thing to be done is to select one’s lectures. Unless one is 
prepared beforehand with a definite programme, this is often no easy 
business. Such a wealth of subjects appears in the professors’ an- 
nouncements that it seems as if the whole field of human know- 
ledge were covered in a single semester’s lectures. There is, however, 
no immediate necessity to come to a final decision as to whom you 
will hear. (A German professor does not ‘lecture,’ he ‘ reads,’ and 
the student ‘ hears.’) There is not only no restricticn as to what 
lectures the student attends, but there is every facility for him to 
please himself. He is free to give any lecturer a trial for a week or 
so. This attendance in the capacity rather of a guest than of a 
regular hearer is known by the term ‘ Hospitiren.’ After a week or 
two the student is expected to settle down to the lectures he prefers,, 
and then he pays the proper fees to the questor, and shortly after 


It may be noticed, however, that a step was made in this direction in England 
when what is called the ‘ Certificate Examination ’ was instituted. This examination 
is held at the public schools, and the certificate of having passed it exonerates the 
candidate from ‘ Smalls,’ and in many cases from matriculation, at Oxford. 
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makes a formal call on the professor to obtain his signature in the 
* Anmeldungs-buch.’ 

It is perhaps worth while to say a word or two about this call, 
though we shall have more to say about university etiquette after- 
wards. To be correct, the student is usually expected to make his 
call between twelve and one, attired in full evening dress, including 
white gloves. This is not de rigueur, and in fact in the case of a 
foreigner is hardly looked for. The comic part of the proceeding is 
that the student is as likely as not to find the professor in that most 
unsavoury morning costume of Germany, which consists of slippers, 
dressing gown (with what looks very like a night-shirt beneath), and 
long pipe. 

The days of ‘ Hospitiren’ being over, the student settles down to 
his lectures forthe semester. And no light work is before him. The 
semester lasts about four months, and the professors do not spare 
themselves. Speaking from my own experience, I should say a pro- 
fessor seldom lectures less than four hours a week. Professor Lotze,? 
whom I heard regularly at Gittingen, and who was upwards of sixty 
years of age, lectured eight hours a week. I have heard of professors 
who lecture on an average three hours daily throughout the semester.’ 

The manner of lecturing is tolerably uniform throughout the 
German universities. The lecture room is large and bare, with rows 
of desks and a raised seat at one end. Almost invariably every stu- 
dent is in his place before the quarter past the hour strikes. Pune- 
tually at the stroke of the quarter the professor enters, and almost 
before he is in his seat one hears the invariable introduction, ‘ Meine 
Herren.’ If a student is late he receives his reproof not from the 
professor, but from the scraping boots of his fellow-students. The 
common plan of lecturing is to spend about half-an-hour in tolerably 
rapid discussion of the subject, and the remaining quarter in delibe- 
rate dictation of a summary of the lecture. The advantages of this 
plan are obvious, and it is surprising that it is not more adopted in 
England. If a professor lectures throughout slowly enough for his 
words to be taken down, the student feels that it would have been a 
great saving of time if the lecture had been printed. If, on the 
other hand, the lecturing is rapid throughout, the student’s notes are 
disorderly and comparatively useless, and, if it is a difficult subject, 


? Since writing the above I have heard with great regret of the death of this 
distinguished philosopher. By his voluminous works, the result of a life of profound 
study, first in medicine and natural science, and afterwards in philosophy, he being 
dead yet speaketh. When the translation, now in course of publication by the 
Clarendon Press, comes to be read and known in England, his title to be ranked 
among the foremost of the philosophers of this century will be acknowledged. 

$’ I mention these details, because, when the proposals of the Oxford University 
Commission with regard to professors were made known, exception was taken not 
merely to the proposed restrictions on their freedom, but to the amount expected 
from them, an objection which materially weakens one’s sympathy with their other- 
wise justifiable dislike of restriction. 
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the lecture has probably done him little good. As it is, a student’s 
notes do not represent all that he has acquired, but, so far as they go, 
they are perfectly orderly and complete. The notes are always taken, 
not in books, but in small packets of paper stitched together which 
can be added to according to need, and these MS. notes (or ‘ Heft,’ as 
they are called) are available, not only for the student himself, but 
for anyone studying the subject. One continually sees notices posted 
in a university, ‘ Wanted, notes of Prof. ——’s lectures for such and 
such a semester.’ I have in my possession a considerable batch of 
notes of Prof. Lotze’s lectures, copied in this way from the ‘ Heft’ of a 
fellow-student, and they are a perfect reproduction of the parts of 
his lectures dictated. I venture to doubt if any Oxford undergra- 
duate’s notes would have any such market value. 

Returning to the course of study for the degree, we find through- 
out the same ‘ Lernfreiheit.’ 

Attendance at a certain number of lectures is necessary, but this 
requirement is very liberally understood. The professor’s signature 
in the ‘ Anmeldungs-buch’ is the only evidence of attendance re- 
quired ; and this signature is only refused in cases of constant non- 
attendance. The professor has no roll-call, and in the larger 
universities has hardly any means of noting. who is present. Very 
commonly attendance at the beginning and end of the semester 
would secure the professor’s signature. 

Perhaps the most important department of this ‘ Freiheit’ is the 
freedom to pass from one university to another without interruption 
to the regular course. The various universities of Germany form one 
system. There is almost as much uniformity among them as among 
the different colleges in Oxford. This parity of system makes it a 
matter of perfect ease to pass from one to another. The only for- 
malities to be observed in such a case are for the student to obtain a 
certificate of honourable dismissal from the university he is leaving, 
and to deposit this, together with a small fee, with the secretary of 
the university he is joining, and he is then admitted to rematricula- 
tion by the ordinary process of hand-shaking. The only analogy to 
this freedom I can think of in England—and that so faint and 
distant. a one that the comparison is almost grotesque—is the 
partial system of intercollegiate lectures. If every undergraduate in 
Oxford were free to select any lecture, on any subject in his depart- 
ment, in any college, his freedom would still be as nothing compared 
with that of the German student. The latter has before him the 
calendars of twenty universities. He is perfectly free to select the 
lectures that suit him best in any one of them. He can arrange to 
hear Zeller at Berlin. one semester, Wundt at Leipzig the next, and 
Kuno Fischer at Heidelberg the third. The advantages of this 
freedom are obvious. The student can graduate his course of lec- 
tures, and can arrange to‘ hear’ all the most distinguished professors 
on his subject: in Germany. Different universities naturally gain 
special reputation for particular faculties ; but this reputation is liable 
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to continual change with the change of professors, and is not constant. 
like the reputation of Cambridge for mathematics, and Oxford for 
the final classical school. Berlin, for instance, is particularly strong 
at present in the faculty of history, boasting among its professors the 
distinguished names of Ranke, Droysen, Traitschke, Mommsen, and 
Curtius. In theology, until lately, Bonn had a great reputation. In 
more advanced criticism perhaps Géttingen at present takes the 
lead with Ritschl, Schulze, and Duhm. For medicine I believe 
Vienna, Strasburg, and Heidelberg have the pre-eminence. Art is 
best: studied at Munich, archeology probably at Berlin under Cur- 
tius and Mommsen. 

There are other minor advantages in this freedom to change 
from one university to another. For instance, a student at the 
outset of his course, and fresh from the severe work of his gymnasium 
examination, often avails himself of his liberty to enjoy himself, and 
see life a little before plunging again into hard work. For this he 
will probably choose a university where the life is ‘ flott,’ such as 
Heidelberg or Jena. After a semester or two thus passed he can 
break away from the companionships he has made, and start afresh 
in a new university with no hindrance (beyond the habits he has 
formed) to hard work. Students even change their universities 
according to the season, choosing Heidelberg, or Bonn, or Jena for 
the summer semester, and one of the large towns, Berlin, Leipzig, or 
Vienna, for the winter. A slight instalment of such liberty is some- 
times asked for at Oxford. An undergraduate sometimes finds that, 
what with the numerous lectures he is expected to attend, and what 
with the social distractions at Oxford, his only chance of success is 
to escape for a term to a serener atmosphere, whether in Germany 
or elsewhere. Such a request is sometimes granted; in my own case 
I owed much to such indulgence. But it is often refused; and the 
undergraduate is compelled to go on wasting his all-important 
mornings in attending lectures which he will never have time to 
digest, till the schools find him with vast stores of information in his 
note-book but very little in his head. One is tempted to question in 
such cases whether this enforced attendance is not a confession of 
weakness ; whether beneath it there is not a suspicion that if once the 
door were thrown open great numbers of undergraduates might find 
that there are better places for really hard work than Oxford. It 
might be well for us if we imitated the Germans and had a little 
more competition among the tutors and lecturers, and a little less 
among the undergraduates. But of this more anon. 

We have now accompanied the German student, somewhat 
rapidly, through his matriculation and his lectures, observing 
specially his freedom from constraint. We come next to the process 
of graduation. 

It will be observed that as yet we have mentioned no university 
examination. From the time the ‘Abiturienten-Examen’ (the exami- 
nation on leaving the gymmuasium) is passed, there is no further 
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examination until the student is at the end of his undergraduate 
days. (At Oxford the ordinary number of examinations before the 
degree is five—matriculation, responsions, moderations, divinity, 
final—to say nothing of all the scholarship examinations which many 
undergraduates take, and the terminal ‘ collections’ which are common 
to all.) 

The degree examination is peculiar in many ways. First, it is a 
private individual affair; and, secondly, it is not competitive. About 
half a year before the student has completed his six semesters he 
makes a formal application to be examined, sending in at the same 
time his ‘ Anmeldungs-buch’ with the signatures of the professors 
whose lectures he has attended. If these papers are satisfactory he 
has assigned to him a subject (or rather, I believe, a choice of sub- 
jects) on which he is to write a dissertation. This work, which is 
usually of considerable dimensions, must show originality, and a 
sufficiently deep and wide grasp of the subject. It may be noted, 
in passing, what a difference this requirement makes in the method 
of a man’s study. With us the safe man is the one who ties himself 
down most closely to text-books and ‘tips,’ while the man who 
follows his bent into a special province and aims at originality does 
so in the full consciousness that his method probably will not ‘ pay.’ 
I merely mention the difference, and do not enter on the question 
whether the German ‘ Arbeit’ could be introduced at Oxford. The 
objection is probably too true, that in the general state of culture 
with us such a dissertation, in aiming at originality, would end in 
being mere essay-writing and proportionately shallow and vapid. 

If the * Arbeit’ is considered satisfactory, a day is appointed for 
the rest of the examination. But here again great freedom is 
allowed. The examination being a private and separate affair for 
each student, and there being no competition, he can on reasonable 
grounds obtain a postponement. The system is throughout elastic, 
and proceeds on the assumption that the student is no longer a 
schoolboy, but a rational being in earnest in the search for know- 
ledge. The examination is vivG voce, and occupies some hours. It 
must be remembered, however, that the ground has been already 
traversed in the written ‘ Arbeit,’ and that that is the backbone of 
the examination. When the vivd voce is satisfactorily passed, the 
candidate is eligible for the Doctor’s degree. Shortly afterwards he 
is formally presented with his diploma. He has now risen out of that 
in-Germany-much-to-be-pitied class—the great untitled,‘ and hence- 
forward in private and public is addressed as Herr Doctor. 

So much then for the German student’s course of study and its 
‘Freiheit.. We might follow him stil! further through the steps 





. * A German, and especially a German tradesman, will use the most praiseworthy 
ingenuity to avoid addressing you as plain Herr So-and-so. If you are an under- 
graduate he will invariably write ‘Herr Student Jones.’ If you have not even this 
distinction, you are at least ‘High well-born Mr. Jones.’ 
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which answer to our Fellowships; but before we part company with 
the undergraduate we must notice how he lives, how he amuses 
himself, to what extent he is under supervision ; and, finally, we must 
say a word about his expenses. 

It is unnecessary to say that in German universities there is no 
such thing as a college where the students live together. The idea 
of the college within the university is more or less that of a com- 
bination. of school supervision with academical culture. Such an 
idea is quite foreign to the German system. From the moment a 
student enters the university he is as free and unfettered as any other 
citizen. If there is any difference, it is in his favour. The first 
thing for him to do is to choose a lodging. The student’s room is 
very much what might be expected, and does not call for any very 
special description. It is probably a good deal more simply fur- 
nished than the English undergraduate’s. Instead of the pictures of 
school and college elevens, or eights, or fifteens, will probably be 
found photographs of the student’s corps; and, instead of cricket 
bats and tennis rackets, old ‘ Schliigers’ (duelling swords) and basket 
helmets. The German takes much less pride in his room, and 
bestows much less attention on it, than the Englishman, because with 
the former it is a mere work room. He seldom entertains his friends 
in it. There are none of the delightful breakfast, luncheon, and 
supper parties in the student’s room. Not even the ‘ wine’ and the 
ecard party take place in the student’s lodgings. All such entertain- 
ments are given at the restaurant or the corps room. Possibly, 
however, what is lost in social enjoyment by the absence of private 
festivities is gained in work.. Students in Germany scarcely ever 
share the same room, and hence the ‘ Wohnung’ is kept religiously 
for each man’s private study. 

The social element of Oxford is admitted to be one of its chief 
advantages, but it is apt to be carried to an extent that sacrifices a 
man’s independence and development. There is a sort of frenzy to 
have many friends and to be always with them. The result is that many 
men are never alone—a state of things which is as fatal to moral in- 
dependence as it is to hard work. From this, as much as from any- 
thing, arises that tyranny of public opinion which makes it as heinous 
a sin to wear an old-fashioned hat as it would be to go to a Dissenting 
chapel on Sundays. We hear sometimes of the ‘ solitude of great- 
ness ’—a phrase which might profitably be dropped about in Uni- 
versity Club rooms. At Oxford a man must be very great or a very 
marked outsider to secure much of this solitude. 

Passing next to the German student’s amusements, we come im- 
mediately to the perhaps threadbare theme of duelling. It may 
sound strange to speak of this as an amusement, but I have done so in- 
tentionally. My belief is that the best explanation of the persistence 
of the institution is that it is the German student’s one and only 
active amusement. It is this attribute of duelling—viz. that it meets 
the needs which in England are met by cricket, rowing, football, &e.— 
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which I shall try to point out. The common idea is that the student 
duel is simply to repel an insult, and that the system is kept up be- 
cause the German student is particularly pugnacious and quarrelsome. 
Neither one nor the other of these ideas is true. The German student 
is by no means fiery, and is remarkable for his studied and cere- 
monious politeness. Speaking only of ordinary German student 
gatherings, and not of those beer-concerts which are attended only by 
men who are deliberately looking out for a challenge, I will under- 
take to say that more provocations are given at any undergraduate 
wine party in Oxford or Cambridge than at any corresponding 
‘Kneipe’inGermany. There will probably be just as much disputing 
and contradiction, and ten times more of what is called bally-ragging 
at the former than at the latter. 

The fact is, the various corps in a university are just like so many 
college boating or cricket clubs with us. By far the greater part of 
the duelling is simply a trial of skill between the representatives of 
rival corps. For instance, the members of each corps are ranked 
numerically according to their standing of seniority and fighting profi- 
ciency. Every time that No. 4 ofa certain corps is promoted to the 
third place, he is expected to show his qualifications for the more ex- 
alted honour by challenging in turn No. 3 of each of the other corps. 
He may of course allow sufficient intervals for the wounds of one duel 
to heal before the next ; but he has not vindicated the honour of his 
corps till he has fought his way through all the other No. 3’s. To 
bring about these duels he either watches for an opportunity of fall- 
ing foul of the man he is to fight, or else he sends a friend who 
politely and ceremoniously calls on his opponent with a formal insult. 
‘Empfehlung von Herrn —— und er schickt Ihnen ein “dummer 
Junge.”’> But the quarrel may be provoked, in much less formal 
manner, by a push or a refusal to make room. The offended party 
thereupon offers his card and politely asks for that of his opponent. 
Everything is ceremoniously civil. ‘ Darf ich um die Karte bitten?’ 
‘Sehr angenehm.’ This exchange of cards is followed up by a call 
from a friend of the offended party in which he asks if the other will 
withdraw the opprobrious epithet. The common form of refusal 
would be ‘ Es fallt mir gar nicht ein’ (‘I shouldn’t think of it’). 
The envoy then asks for satisfaction, and the duel is arranged. There 
are various terms on which the encounter can be fixed, according to 
the aggravation of the insult or the ambition of the parties. Within 
the limits of ordinary student duelling—which is with ‘Schlager’ and 
not with sabre or pistol—the extreme form of challenge is ‘ohne 
Miitzen und Secundanten’ (without caps and seconds), or, as it is 
termed in the technical abbreviation, ‘ ohne ohne.’ 

Steadfastly resolving to suppress my insular prejudices and to 
judge with unbiassed mind, I went to the duelling room as eager for 
a revelation of the heroic aspect, as any novice about to be initiated 








* Mr, ——’s compliments, and he sends you a ‘young fool.’ 
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into spiritualism could be to catch a glimpse of the supernatural. I 
must confess that no ethereal phantom ever more effectually baffled 
the dull grossness of sense. Perhaps the closeness of the room, thick 
with the confined tobacco of yesterday’s festivities, or the bathos of 
students eating sausages during the encounter, or the business-like 
indifference of the waiters passing in and out, or the fumes of the 
cigars before breakfast on a hot summer morning, or the grotesque- 
ness of the padding and iron spectacles were conditions unfavourable 
to the heroic. At any rate, insular or not, I must confess that when 
the blood began to ooze and spurt every other feeling gave way to an 
invincible nausea and disgust. I certainly had not realised that there 
could be so much bloodshed with so little damage. Knowing that 
these duels were scarcely ever attended with any danger, I had 
imagined that the first slit decided them. But I found that the rule 
was ten minutes of actual fighting (pauses not counted) for freshmen 
(*Fiichse’), and a quarter of an hour for seniors (* Burschen’), unless an 
artery were cut. This I discovered in cases like the present, where the 
duel was onesided, meant considerable use of the sponge and mop. 
It is a pity the disgusting element is so strong, as it destroys the 
humour of the affair. Before the unpleasantness began, I had great, 
difficulty in preserving an expression of face befitting the gravity of 
the occasion. I could not get rid of the impression that the com- 
batants were not students, but a couple of elderly gentlemen. The 
corpulence from the padding, the enormous stiff black stocks (worn 
to protect the throat), and the big round iron spectacles irresistibly 
suggested a Mr. Pickwick and a Mr. Wardle. 

Hitherto I have only spoken of what I call ordinary student duel- 
ling—that, namely, which is conducted with the ‘ Schliiger,’ a long and 
very thin sword with basket hilt, sharpened only at the tip. In this 
kind of duel the combatants are padded all over the body to the knees, 
the right arm is guarded with very thick bandages, and the neck and 
eyes in the way I have mentioned. The parrying is done with the 
sword arm, which is held above the head. The object is to whip the 
* Schlager ’ over the opponent’s sword arm so as to reach the face. The 
blows are given so fast that one sees nothing, but only hears the con- 
stant thud on the padded arm. The seconds, who stand in a strad- 
dling attitude (almost beneath the principals) with drawn swords, have 
to stop the encounter by striking the swords up whenever they see a 
touch. The umpire, who stands by, gives the signal ‘los!’ for begin- 
ning, and takes notes ina pocket-book of the wounds inflicted. 

This kind of duelling is winked at by the authorities. But occa- 
sionally, perhaps on an average twice in a semester at a single uni- 
versity, a much more serious encounter takes place. This is regular 
sabre duelling with no bandages except the throat guard. It is, of 
course, strictly prohibited. In consequence it is kept much more 
secret, and I should probably have heard less about it but for an un- 
fortunate instance in which one such duel ended fatally. The trial of 
the survivor, which I attended, was rather a revelation to me. It 
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proved, what I have pointed out, that the true explanation of the duel, 
even in its extreme form, is that it is the only outlet for athletic 
rivalry. Even in this case the quarrel had been intentionally pro- 
voked by the deceased from ambition to establish a reputation. He 
had accordingly selected an opponent of fighting fame in one of the 
best. corps (the ‘ Hannoveraners’), and had aggravated the offence in 
order to ensure a challenge to sabre instead of ‘Schlager.’ If he had 
been an English undergraduate, he would have probably entered for 
the three miles or the ’varsity sculls ; but, being a German, he had no 
outlet for his ambition—no way of showing his strength or skill—but 
in the duel in which he lost his life. 

The subject of duelling naturally suggests the other prominent 
feature of the corps student’s life. This is the‘ Kneipe.’ Lam afraid 
it must be confessed that the student’s two great recommendations 
to social fame are, Ist, the number of faces he has succeeded in 
gashing ; and, 2nd, the number of gallons of weak beer he has been 
known to consume at a sitting. In the face of sucha confession it is 
difficult to contradict M. Renan’s famous epigram, that the Germans 
have been many centuries learned, but are not yet civilised. The 
subject of student beer-drinking is not an inviting one. Not that 
there is any great amount of drunkenness; the beer is too weak for 
that. Quantity, not quality, is the thing aimed at. But it is a coarse 
and tedious proceeding. Its dulness is not even relieved by the 
devilry of a big Oxford ‘ wine.’ ‘ It is worse than sinful, it is vulgar.’ 

It is interesting to note that here, as everywhere, the German 
student is elaborately ceremonious—another evidence, perhaps, of 
M. Renan’s saying. For elaborate ceremony is not, as one might 
suppose, a mark of high civilisation, but the reverse. When 
Stanley met Livingstone in the middle of Africa, the American and 
the Englishman would have dispensed with all ceremony; but, in 
deference to the rigid etiquette of the Arabs, the meeting was con- 
ducted with proper ceremony. ‘ Dr. Livingstone, I presume ?’ was all 
that was said, with bows and lifting of hats. And this is what we 
should expect if, as Mr. Herbert Spencer says, ceremony is originally 
only the deprecating, by outward sign, of anger or attack on the part 
of a stranger, and is shown to perfection in the little dog which, at 
the approach of a big dog, throws itself on its back to show by this 
ceremony its inability both to offer and resist attack. 

Returning to the German student, ceremony prevails everywhere. 
Even friends scarcely ever meet without lifting their hats to each 
other, and distant acquaintances would not think of omitting it. 
Introductions are essential. Rather than enter into a conversation 
without introduction, a student will formally introduce himself. If 
at a regular ¢able-@hdte a student has a place allotted to him be- 
tween students whom he does not know, he takes the first oppor- 
tunity of rising in his place, and with an elaborate bow introduces 
himself. ‘Meine Herren, darf ich mich vorstellen, mein Nahme 
ist > Whereupon the others return the compliment with the 
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same ceremony, and inform him of their own names. The same 
dignified formality prevents anything approaching familiarity even 
among friends. There is never any slapping on the back or digging 
in the ribs—much less any ‘ bally-ragging.’ But this ceremonial 
formality is best seen at the ‘ Kneipe.’ There is an elaborate code of 
etiquette in drinking, any breach of which is punished by what we 
should call a ‘sconce ’—that is, a fine of a glass of beer paid to the 
party slighted. Drinking by oneself is against the rules. When- 
ever you drink you must challenge someone else. This you do in 
the words ‘Ich komme Ihnen einen halben (or einen ganzen) vor.’ 
In reply to this challenge your friend has an alternative. He may 
drink with you at once, in which case he says, ‘Ich komme mit,’ or 
simply ‘ Prosit.? Or he may simply acknowledge the compliment 
with a bow; but in this case he must return your challenge within 
three minutes (three beer minutes=five ordinary ones!) with the 
words ‘Ich komme Ihnen nach.’ In either case he must drink the 
quantity (half or whole, as the case may be) which you originally 
proposed. This is only a small part of the ceremony rigidly observed 
in every student ‘ Kneipe.’ 

One redeeming feature of the ‘ Kneipe’ is the singing. This part 
of the entertainment is more formally organised than with us. The 
students have very good collections of songs in their *‘ Commers- 
biicher,’ and the singing is generally not from memory as with us, 
but from these books, the covers of which are armed with metal 
knobs to lift them out of the beer spilt on the tables. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the duel and the ‘ Kneipe’ 
exhaust the list of the German student’s amusements. There is the 
theatre and the Kaffeeconcert, and the universal ‘ Kegelbahn.’ It 
is a common form of recreation for students to form a party and 
walk to a neighbouring village, play ‘ Kegel,’ and have supper at the 
village ‘ Gasthaus,’ and return on foot, or, if possible, by train. The 
indispensable quality of all the student’s amusements is *‘ Gemiith- 
lichkeit ’"—a word which reveals its foreign flavour by the difficulty 
in translating it. It combines various ideas, such as sociableness, 
comfort, and absence of fatigue. The life of the English under- 
graduate, in spite of all its luxury and extravagance, would be con 
sidered very ‘ungemiithlich’ by the German. The feeling which 
shows itself in the cold bath, the severe training, the supreme efforts 
of the running path or the river, the feeling which holds it ‘ bad 
form’ to be out of condition, is unknown to the German student. 
We have said many hard things of our own universities in this com- 
parison; but one thing we may congratulate ourselves on, viz. that 
with. all our luxuries and refinements the athletic spirit is not sapped. 
Never perhaps, unless in ancient Athens, has so much luxury existed 
along with such severe bodily training. In fact, so far from de- 
creasing, the latter seems to develop in proportion to the former. 

But ‘ Gemiithlichkeit’ includes more than the mere absence of 
effort. It generally requires sociability. No one would seem a more 
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pitiable object to the German than the solitary angler on a Highland 
moor. The German likes to take his pleasure not only in ease but 
in society. If he goes up a mountain, there must be a restaurant 
at the top where he can meet his friends, and drink a glass of beer, 
and smoke a cigar. So important is this, that if the restaurant 
cannot be taken to the scenery, the scenery must be brought to the 
restaurant, and this is actually the case in more than one instance, 
I remember in the Harz mountains a celebrated waterfall which I 
went to see. As I was sitting with my glass of beer and cigar at 
the restaurant below it, another tourist got into conversation with 
me. After a few moments he said, ‘ How fortunate that you arrived 
just at the right time; the waterfall is only turned on at three !’ 

Having practically illustrated the student’s freedom from super- 
vision, it is time we mentioned to what extent there is such a thing 
as discipline. First of all, no professor has anything whatever to do 
with discipline, unless he happen to be the rector for the time being, 
or a member of the university court. This latter body, as we have 
already mentioned, alone takes cognisance of students’ offences. 
Further, there is nothing corresponding to our proctorial system. 
The university takes no steps to detect misdemeanours. If a police- 
man catches the student breaking the law, he must hand him over at 
once to one of the university beadles. And in general this latter 
official is bound to report any flagrant offence which may come under 
his notice. The university court can inflict various punishments. 
These are fine, imprisonment in the university Carcer, ‘ consilium 
abeundi,’ or dismissal from the particular university to which the 
student belongs, but with liberty to enter another; and, finally, 
relegation, or absolute expulsion, which precludes the student from 
entering any other university in Germany. 

The advantages of this laissez-faire system are very great. The 
relation between professor and student is never anything but that 
between teacher and learner. The result is, there is absolute decorum 
and seriousness during lecture. The professor never has occasion to 
say one word about behaviour. He treats his audience as students 
anxious for the knowledge which he has to impart, and they in their 
behaviour justify that presumption. 

And not only within the precincts of the university, but in their 
social life, the students of most universities are, in spite of the laxity 
of discipline, very orderly and peaceable. It is true that in past 
times some universities, such as Jena, have been the scenes of riot; 
but this belonged to the period when students were ardent politicians 
and revolutionists—a period which in Germany is past, though it is 
present in Russia. ; 

No wonder the German student asks in a tone of surprise, not 
without a suggestion of contempt, if it is true that we in Oxford 
and Cambridge are kept like schoolboys. And it is no easy matter 
to find an answer. If one points to the fact that there is always a 
large element of wealthy idlers at Oxford and Cambridge, they reply 
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by pointing to their corps students. The Sachsen corps at Gottingen, 
for instance, is recruited exclusively from the nobility and upper classes. 
Many of its members come to ‘see life’ and enjoy themselves, and 
to do as little work as if they were at ‘the House,’ or ‘ the Tavern.’ 
One would be sorry to say it was the difference of national character, 
that Germans are naturally more law-abiding than Englishmen. I 
have always boasted abroad of the fact that our policemen are the only 
ones who do not carry swords, as a proof of the opposite statement. 
So one can only fall back on ‘the system,’ and that already over- 
burdened scapegoat has one more charge to bear. 

Before I leave the undergraduate, I[ will say a word or two about 
his expenses. Here, as much as anywhere, the Germans have a great 
advantage over us. The most ardent admirers of the Oxford system 
will not deny that it is most unnecessarily and unjustifiably expen- 
sive. One sometimes sees statements that an undergraduate can 
live on sixty or seventy (or whatever it may be) pounds a year. Pos- 
sibly such a thing has been done. But it is absurd to take the case 
of a man who has cut himself off from all the habits and social life 
of the place, and scraped through to a degree by hard economy, as 
any guide to the real cost of an Oxford career. Besides, even if such 
a man has paid but half the ordinary amount, he has received in 
exchange but half the advantages. It is the veriest commonplace, 
which is urged by all Oxford apologists, that the educational ad- 
vantages are only half what Oxford has to offer; that the social life 
is fully as valuable. Those who defend Oxford on this ground, then, 
must give up the point of expense, for without controversy this is the 
most expensive part of university life. 

I shall take, then, an ordinary average student who practises 
economy so far as it is consistent with the habits of the society 
around him. I take it that an Oxford undergraduate in one of the 
better colleges, who wishes to do his fair share of hospitality, and to 
live without either seclusion or ostentation, cannot manage on less 
than 200/. a year. 

In the case of Germany I cannot tell what additional expense may 
be involved in belonging toa corps, but, as everything is on the same 
scale, it cannot be much. All I shall do is to mention my own 
expenses for ordinary living, and it will be seen that, however broad a 
margin be left for amusements, the whole expense will still be com- 
paratively trifling. 

My rooms (bed-room and sitting-room), in a nice old house, with 
a beautiful garden, in the best part of Géttingen, cost 4/. 15s. for the 
whole semester ; that is, if we liked to keep them, from the middle 
of April till the end of September. Breakfast, consisting of coffee, 
eggs, and bread and butter, about 6d. Dinner at a regular student’s 
restaurant (consisting of soup, two courses of meat, and stewed fruit), 
Is. 1d. per diem. Supper about the same, if taken at a restaurant, 
rather less if taken at home. Beyond these there were no expenses 
for board and lodging, except a slight outlay at the beginning on 
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china and cutlery, a trifle for boot cleaning, and a small amount (only 
the actual cost of fuel and oil) for fire and light when needed. The 
university fees are proportionately moderate. There is first of all 
the matriculation fee, which is about 1/. Then each course of 
lectures is paid for separately. The charge varies between 1/. and 21. 
for a single course for the semester, according to the number of hours 
per week. It must be remembered that everything—whether it be 
subscriptions, theatres, concerts, or what not—is on the same scale of 
rigid economy. In one town, for instance, where I stayed, I remem- 
ber that the stalls in the theatre cost 1s. 6d., and for this one heard 
a constant variety of operas and plays very fairly rendered. Alto- 
gether a student may live comfortably, not to say luxuriously, and 
travel a little in his vacation, for 100l. a year. Even this estimate, 
which puts the ratio of expense at two to one, is hardly accurate. 
The 200l. a year in England does little more than cover the expenses 
in term time, and this is but twenty-four weeks in the year ; whereas 
the 100l. a year in Germany not only covers the semesters, which 
make nearly eight months, but leaves a margin for vacation tours. 

It may be noticed, in conclusion, what encouragement the free- 
dom and elasticity of the German university system give to foreigners 
in search of higher education. Great numbers of English and 
Scotch graduates are to be found in the different universities of 
Germany, continuing their studies from the point at which our own 
universities leave them. An instance of a German graduate coming 
to Oxford or Cambridge to complete his education is scarcely, I 
should think, on record. But the most important and constant 
foreign element in the German universities is the American. For 
one American who comes to an English university probably three 
hundred go to Germany. In fact, the upper-class students in 
America hardly regard their education as complete till they have 
spent a year or two at a German university. At the larger uni- 
versities, such as Berlin and Leipzig, there are always great numbers 
of Americans; but even at the comparatively small university of 
Gottingen there is a stable contingent. The American ‘colony,’ as 
they call themselves at Gottingen, have a regular organisation. A 
book is kept, in which all new comers are enrolled, and the colony is 
presided over by the American of longest standing, who is called ‘ the 
Patriarch.’ It is his duty to look out for new arrivals from the 
States, assist them, if necessary, in finding lodgings, and introduce 
them to the colony. Every Saturday evening a ‘ Kneipe’ meets in 
proper German student style, and hospitality is often extended, as I 
have reason gratefully to acknowledge, to Englishmen and other 
foreigners. The books of the colonists date from the early part of 
this century, and contain, among other illustrious names, that of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

We have now, strictly speaking, completed our subject, which was 
the life of the student or undergraduate. A few words may, however, 
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be added about the steps which correspond to Fellowship examinations 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 

There are no such things as prize Fellowships, and, on the other 
hand, there is not the same need for them. It is reasonable in Eng- 
land that a student who has drained his resources to enable him to 
spend the necessary three or four years of expensive living at the 
university, should have a chance of repaying himself somewhat by his 
diligence, but the German system of keeping down the expense in 
the first instance is much less roundabout. On the other hand, the 
professors and lecturers are selected from among the aspiring young 
graduates by a much more trustworthy system than that of Fellow- 
ship examinations. The latter give no evidence whatever as to the 
all-important faculty of imparting knowledge. The German system 
leaves all aspirants free to test themselves. The would-be professor 
obtains the venias docendi, or permission to teach. This gives him 
neither salary nor pupils. For these he trusts to his own reputation. 
But in virtue of the authority thus given him, he becomes a Privat- 
docent,and he may announce lectures on any subject in his depart- 
ment, attendance at his lectures counting equally with that at regular 
professorial lectures. He thus enters at once and directly into com- 
petition with the regular professors—a system which has the most 
wholesome effect on both parties ; the only restriction on him is that 
he must not outbid the professor by charging lower fees. If he suc- 
ceeds in gathering students, and his lectures are found useful and 
popular, he has every prospect of being elected to a professorship ex- 
traordinary by his own or some other university. Here, again, there 
is perfect freedom. In electing to a vacant professorship at one 
university, selection is made indifferently among the candidates in 
all the other universities. 

The Privatdocent is a most valuable person. He forms a link 
between the student and the professor. Allied to the former by age 
and sympathy, he can do much work which a professor cannot. He 
has none of the temptations to idleness of the young Fellow of an 
Oxford or Cambridge college. On the contrary, everything depends 
on his own exertions. The professors, too, are kept constantly up to 
the times by this competition. If they fall back for a moment, they 
are passed by a vigorous and enterprising Privatdocent, and their 
lecture-rooms emptied. Furthermore, if the Privatdocent is elected 
to a professorship, he is elected, not merely on the strength of a single 
examination, but for his proved capacities for teaching that which he 
himself has acquired. 

If there is one point in which we might take a lesson from Ger- 
many, it is this. At this moment changes are being made in this 
matter of Fellowships. If this opportunity is lost, another may not 
occur again for years. There are constantly complaints about idle 
Fellows—Fellows who know, but cannot teach—Fellows who have 
not come up to the expectations formed of them in a single examina- 
tion. Yet no one suggests an imitation of the very simple and very 
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efficient system of Privatdocenten. Is not the reason to be found in 
the fact that the competition would make too great a demand on the 
energies of the beati possidentes of the present ? 

In this matter of choice of professors and lecturers the contrast 
which Carlyle drew between England and Germany as long ago as 
1828 remains true to this day, in spite of fifty years of unprecedented 
reforms. This contrast concerned the interest taken by the nation 
in the matter. Speaking of the university of Gottingen, he says: 
‘The Prime Minister of the country writes thrice weekly to the 
director of an institution for learning! He oversees all; knows the 
character, not only of every professor, but of every pupil that gives 
any promise. He is continually purchasing books, drawings, models; 
treating for this or the other help or advantage to the establishment. 
He has his eye over all Germany ; and nowhere does a man of any 
decided talent show himself, but he strains every nerve to acquire 
him. And seldom even can he succeed, for the Hanoverian assiduity 
seems nothing singular: every State in Germany has its minister for 
education as well as Hanover. They correspond, they inquire, they 
negotiate ; everywhere there seems a canvassing, less for places than 
for the best men to fill them.’ ® 

A. H. Baynes. 


& Life of Heyne, ‘ Foreign Review,’ No. 4. 
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Or THE OpPosiTION. 


TN a remote region of the earth, where still a form of the Euglisk 

language is spoken, there exists an Institution, known to the 
writer though unknown to his readers, part of the necessary equip- 
ment of which is a Force of some hundreds of men, moderately paid 
to perform certain duties. In the main, these are very worthy folk. 
A few among them are outstandingly and remarkably good and able. 
A small number are very incompetent, idle, and rude. It falls to the 
writer to come into acquaintance with many of these men. He rarely 
finds any difficulty in liking them very much. They are a genial lot. 
Those of them under forty years of age are with hardly an exception 
highly intelligent, well-read, and liberal-minded. They will bear 
favourable comparison with any like class of men in this world. And 
in the present stage of this world’s development, a class of such men 
is deemed needful to the organisation of any civilised country. 

Though the position of these men be but of moderate worldly 
elevation, their sons, starting from that point, often go to very con- 
siderable heights: some among them go extremely high. The first 
thing they generally do, when thus elevated, is to cut the Institution 
which their fathers served, and whose bread they ate in their earlier 
years. Rather, one would say, should they stay and try to make the 
Institution better, which doubtless in some respects is very necessary. 
These sons become ignorant, in many cases, of the very nature and 
peculiarities of the Institution in question. They magnanimously 
kick away the ladder by whose help they rose. After the manner of 
the little snob in Dickens, they sometimes profess entire ignorance of 
what they know uncommonly well. It was an individual soul that 
knew Mr. Pip perfectly, and had known him long, who addressed to 
him the words, *‘ Don’t know yah, don’t know yah, ‘pon my soul don’t 
know yah!’ 

Even so is it with some of the elevated sons of this singular 
Institution. I suppose they are ashamed of it. What kind of beings 
they are who are ashamed of their own fathers and mothers (these 
having been good Christian folk) may be readily understood. I 
remember well how a certain man, many years ago, said to me, in a 
condescending manner, ‘ Now do tell me something about this curious 
Institution that you have got in this country: pray do.’ Thus called 
upon, I launched forth at much length, and (I may confess) sought 
to represent it rather as it ought to be than as in fact it is. My 
auditor listened with all apparent credulity. But just next day I 
found that the man in question knew all about the Institution rather 
better than I did: having been born and having grown up in it, and 
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held office in it. He thought it a fine thing to appear to know 
nothing about it. Iam of a placable and unrevengeful nature, save 
on public questions. On these I may claim to be a tolerably good 
hater. I venture to say that man had reason to regret the imposition 
he practised on me. All I did was to tell everybody who knew him 
exactly what he had pretended to me. 

For a long time, the good men who form the working staff of 
this Institution were put into their offices by the will of certain 
Individuals. These Individuals, having stolen a good many other 
things, had likewise stolen (in many cases) this power to make such 
appointments. I do not mean that any living persons were the 
Thieves: the stealing was actually done by their predecessors and 
ancestors about three centuries back. The technical name of the 
system of appointment by individual will, was Patronage. And to 
say the truth, the system worked uncommonly ill. It worked just so 
intolerably ill that an intelligent Nation arose and said the system 
must cease. The Nation had to say that very often, very loudly, and 
very long: terrible strifes and miseries arose through the Patrons 
cleaving to their property: but in the end the system ceased. It 
did not cease nicely. It ceased because a certain political change 
had come, which made it ruinous to maintain it longer. And some 
human beings who had done their little best to maintain the system 
in its most high-handed form, were the first to cry out against it 
when they knew they durst not keep it up longer. Of course, the 
system was just as good when they cried it down, as it had been when 
they cried it up. But such was the nature of these human beings. 

Patronage, broadly speaking, meant that a man should be stuck 
into a place, not because he deserved it, not because he was fit for it: 
but because he had influential friends. In that country, a patron 
would (in some instances) laugh in your face if you were weak 
enough to fancy that any consideration of the man’s fitness weighed 
with him at all. He wanted to provide food and raiment (at the 
expense of other people) for some one in whom he was interested. 
And they were curious folk, sometimes, in whom he was interested. 
For while Patronage frequently failed to put in efficient men (never 
having intended to do so), it failed, in that country, to do what it 
generally did in another country near: to put in men of such stand- 
ing and culture as might maintain the worldly dignity of the Insti- 
tution. In that other country,the Patron put in his relations: his son, 
brother, nephew, cousin : and these, however lacking, did generally not 
lack divers personal qualifications much esteemed in an old and aris- 
tocratic country. But in the country first named, the Patron, having 
no relations of his own in the running, no relatives of his own who 
wanted the places, did in divers cases put in the relatives of his 
servants. The son of his farm-bailiff (they call it Grieve): the 
brother of his factor or estate-supervisor: ay, and a good deal lower 
down than that: he thus provided for. The Patron was oftentimes 
far too big a man to take any personal concern in the filling up of a 
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vacancy; and in that case he had some agent or underling who in 
fact exercised the patronage. Some of these were capable men, and 
acted to the best of their knowledge; but were of necessity much 
guided by interested parties: men already in the service of the 
Institution. And men who were themselves very inefficient and un- 
popular, were most eager to keep back popular and efficient men. I 
have heard one, often consulted, eagerly exclaim as touching a man a 
thousand times his superior, ‘Oh, it must not be he, whoever it is!’ 
I asked why: and was told that the Boycotted mortal was a man of 
claptrap, without logic. I soon found that he was a man of brilliant 
parts: and in a year or two everybody knew it. Then, sometimes, 
the agent was a narrow, conceited, ignorant man, who would act 
upon his own judgment, which judgment was generally in flat contra- 
diction to that of mankind at large. In my youth, I have heard such 
a one debating the pros and cons which were to guide him in a 
certain choice: even as a boy, I remember how I chafed at the 
thought that the qualifications and prospects of men of no small 
eminence should be sat in judgment upon by one so stupid and inca- 
pable. I suppose if one heard a Common Jury debating the pros 
and cons, one would rather toss up a half-crown than accept the 
verdict of such fools. 

More: the Patron, in very many instances, had a strong feeling 
of contempt for the order of men among whom he had the power to 
set a man. No doubt, on all public occasions, he knew better than to 
express this contempt. On the contrary, he would signify his deep 
veneration for that order. But I say what I know. And the feeling 
which I name I have heard (in private) most frankly expressed by 
Patrons, a good deal more than twice or thrice. They did not express 
it tome. And as I was a boy, they did not think I took in their 
meaning. But I did, very clearly. And I have a good memory. Of 
course, there are things I know which I cannot publicly tell, unless 
in this general manner. I have heard the phrase, u little cad, used of 
a decent man who was to be put into such an office, by the person 
who put him in; and in the sentence in which he expressed his inten- 
tion to put him in. Now these patrons had a keen dislike to the 
notion that any of the order to which they appointed could by possi- 
bility trench on their own dignity. They desired to keep them at an 
immeasurable distance below themselves. They had therefore, in 
most cases, a great dislike to men of culture and of some position. 
They would do a great deal, and their factors and agents even more, 
to keep such back. They did not succeed: through the circumstance 
that while Patronage lasted, there were important places, the best in 
the Institution, which were not filled up by high-handed and un- 
limited patronage. But when a man here and there, in the order to 
which they appointed, drove his carriage or had his conservatory, 
they were much aggrieved. They desired that such should be 
Humble: not as St. Paul was, but as Uriah Heep was. Accordingly, 
they tried to promote persons who would be subservient, as men of 
culture and means would not be. 
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I never knew any mortal stand up for the doomed system, but 
three classes of folk. First, the patrons themselves, who naturally 
wished to keep all the power they had: and some of whom would 
have been glad that the working folk round them should have con- 
tinued serfs, ‘their proper position.’ Next, candidates for office, who 
knew well that they had not the slightest chance of getting on, 
unless by Patronage: and who ‘had influence, ‘had a friend.’ 
Finally, the toadies, underlings, and led captains of the small class 
in whose hands Patronage was vested. But the country rose, after 
strife and sorrow which had lasted through generations and left their 
trace in irremediable evils: and said This was to end. And it has 
ended. 

Ah, what glimpses a good many men had, while the system 
lasted, into its working! Many knew the secret springs to a degree 
I never did. But I knew a good deal. How foolish are the very 
wise, and how small the very great, has been made far too generally 
and clearly known by many volumes of Memoirs published in these 
last days. These volumes dispel an ignorance whose continuance is 
much to be desired if certain great worldly positions are to abide, and 
the doings of those who fill them to be respected. Among other 
things made plain is this: What bad reasons often weigh with the 
dispensers of the chief gifts of fortune, in dispensing their favours. 
Very discreditable motives have many times weighed, in the selection 
of human beings for high places in Church and State. It would be 
invidious to mention cases. But it would be extremely easy. I will 
say, that the relatives of men who got on by means which their 
relatives durst not indicate (though everybody knows them) ought 
not to publish the biographies of such men. There is a glaring 
instance which I know will occur to many who will read this page. 
Let a man take his half million and get into his grave in silence! 
We shall not think of him unless he is intruded upon us. Then 
many will recall the story, though in pity they may not publicly 
tell it. And where there were not such disgraceful considerations, 
very many know well how much mere chance has had to do with the 
dispensation of great patronage. It is much better that many facts 
should remain unknown to the commonalty. For the humbler mass 
of mankind, not knowing the reasons which led to great appoint- 
ments, have just the same curious confidence in their wisdom which 
they have in the decision of Chance. There is no judgment which 
men will so readily bow to as the cast of the die. They accept it, at 
least. For it is the upshot of unknown causes. Mystery is the 
chief originator of reverence. When you come to know all about a 
man and his reasons, in most cases you will not think much ot either 
him or them. 

Let us get back to whence we deviated. Patronage was abolished 
in that mysterious Institution which has not been named. Alas, 
the reverse of Wrong is not necessarily Right! A system was sub- 
stituted, which was (by some, I believe, not by all) honestly designed 
to get rid of old and intolerable evils. Patronage went: and popular 
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election came in. Then, in place of old evils gone, a host of new 
evils came in: some of them quite as bad as any of the old: some of 
them (strange to say), on being closely looked into, proving to be 
just the old back again. The degrading circumstances attending a 
contested Parliamentary Election, or the Election of Town Councillors 
in a small community, or the Election of a School Buard where 
illiterate candidates blow their own trumpets: all came in, and that 
in a case where it was specially unfit that they should be. Some 
once hopeful people have pretty well lost heart, seeing how human 
nature works. Some have sadly recalled a cynical and awful saying of 
Frederick the Great. All that the most sanguine venture tosay is, that 
when a Revolution has taken place, you must wait some years before 
you can tell how the new machinery is to work. Things may right 
themselves. And though sorrowful and humiliating scandals are 
made widely known by the Press: scandals over which good men can 
but grieve; it ought to be remembered more generally than it is, 
that under the present system (as under the old) half-a-dozen quiet 
and judicious selections are made without attracting notice, for every 
one where there is a discreditable fight. There are places, unhappily, 
in which Patronage has not been abolished: it has simply been 
transferred from educated men, whose position, after all is said, did 
generally bring some sense of responsibility, and some sense of 
honour, to the vulgar wire-pullers or bullies of some little community ; 
mortals who tyrannise over their dependants as badly (it could not be 
worse) as certain nobles and their factors did before the Ballot be- 
came law: mortals actuated by the meanest and most selfish motives, 
and capable of tricks far too dirty for any ordinary squire to touch 
with his little finger. I really have not heart to speak further of 
things I know. But I know things which humble one to the earth: 
which might make one despair of the republic. All one can say is, 
that most of the people, according to the light they have, do at least 
want to get the best man: which many patrons never did. The 
people may be terribly mistaken: terribly misled by those who play 
upon their ignorance and prejudice: very incompetent (many of 
them) to sit in judgment on the qualifications of scholars: very much 
inclined, when they get sick of strife and division, to rely on the 
counsel of certain men on whom nohody will rely who knows them, 
their tricks, their ignorance, their ends. But the people's end is good, 
though they do not know the way to reach it. And their intelligence 
is growing: has grown. Surely the day will come when they will 
judge, and judge wisely, for themselves: without heeding the local 
demagogue, without consulting the central dodger. They will learn 
how to eliminate unfit candidates : how to weigh written testimonials: 
how to estimate vulgar claptrap: how to behave with decency in sacred 
places: how and in what degree to be guided by their natural leaders, 
who are assuredly not the noisiest nor the most forward. The an- 
nouncement will not be made that No gentleman need apply: nor 
that Candidates had better travel third-class. 
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Let me now confess (and the confession is made not for myself 
only but for nearly all my friends), to an entire incapacity to make 
up one’s mind upon the question which I have thus brought to the 
reader’s notice. Sometimes, beholding the working of unlimited 
Patronage, one has said, in wrath, Anything would be better than 
this. Sometimes, beholding the working of the System which has 
taken the place of Patronage, one has said, in sorrow, Nothing could 
be worse than this. In any case, the step taken cannot possibly be 
retraced. It remains only that all concerned should try to make the 
best of existing circumstances. What was all very well when work- 
ing people were serfs, will not do now. And if the mass of mankind 
should mismanage what is unquestionably its own business, that is 
its own look-out. There is no probability of the mass of mankind 
asking a small class of men to manage its business for it. And 
though the entire subject has cost the writer (and many more) some 
anxious thoughts, and perhaps a little heart-ache, it is really not for 
that: reason that he brings it before such as shall read this page. If 
it may be, he would get away from provincial squabbles, which to 
some people are unutterably distressing, to a calmer region and to 
questions of wider concern. All that has been said to this point is 
preliminary to saying that he fears that very many educated folk, in 
these latter days, are vitally what Byron meant, when he said, J am 
of the Opposition. Possibly my experience is exceptional: but it 
seems to me that most of the thoughtful men and women I know, by 
necessity of their nature, see vividly and feel keenly the objections 
which make against systems, rather than the reasons which support 
and (perhaps) justify them: and thus are in practical or only in 
theoretical opposition to the system of things in which they are 
involved: and, following upon this, are intensely antipathetic to the 
leaders and advocates of the existing state of things. Lord Beacons- 
field tells us, in his * Life of Lord George Bentinck,’ how, at a certain 
juncture in his life, though a Tory, he had been for several years in 
opposition to the Tory Government and party. Even so, there are 
in these days Churchmen, who are in keen opposition to the Church, 
or at least to the way in which the Church is managed: Episco- 
palians who hate Episcopacy: Presbyterians who have not a good 
word to say of Presbytery: Scotchmen who are enthusiastically 
Anglican in all their iikings: here and there an Anglican, high in 
office, who, out of perversity, or exceptional idiosyncrasy, greatly 
prefers everything Scotch, and frequently says so where it will give 
great offence to say so. Now, it will not do to explain all this as 
some would explain it: as by saying of such a man that he is made 
much more of among strangers than among those who know him 
better: or of such another man that he is a much bigger person 
North of the Tweed than South of it, and meets sympathy with his 
crotchets there as he never would do at home: and that each of 
these men is in fact actuated by private feeling and (to a great 
degree) by mere self-conceit. We all tend to like those who think 
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well of us, and to feel kindly towards the system which these repre- 
sent. That is certain. But one has known instances of the keenest 
antipathies and the warmest likings where all considerations of expe- 
diency pushed just the other way. Is it a curious morbid manifesta- 
tion of the mind and heart of this age? We can understand 
disappointed men crying down the system under which they think 
they have failed of due appreciation. I have known a worthy 
mortal declare that the Church of England ought to be disesta- 
blished for a single reason, of the !most individual concern and 
capable of being stated in a single sentence: to wit, that it had used 
him so badly. We smile at that; and we can understand it. But 
to find those who have risen highest under any system, keenly con- 
demning the system which has used them so well: plainly putting 
personal considerations utterly out of sight: not blinded to the 
actual merits of the question by these: is strange and perplexing. 
Is it merely the outcome of a crotchety nature? Or has the force of 
Truth constrained a human being to testify to that which if accepted 
would be destruction to himself? He is much to be envied who is 
entirely content with the state of things which he is bound to main- 
tain, and with which his interests are bound up. Some are in that 
restful condition. And interest has often made men, neither stupid 
nor bad, maintain that an institution was right, which the conscience 
of mankind has decided to be wrong. I suppose there was hardly 
ever an American slave-holder who did not believe that slavery was 
right. Not many of those whose income was inflated by making the 
food of mankind artificially dearer, discerned that the maintenance 
of the Corn-laws (on the footing of what was called Protection to 
native industry) was morally wrong. But in my own experience, 
some of the strongest fighters in support of certain arrangements 
will tell you privately that they think these arrangements unjusti- 
fiable : for that matter, will say so quite publicly. The ground they 
take is, that the arrangement needs to be mended: they are dissatis- 
fied with it as it is. But if it were mended to the degree they desire, 
it would cease to be the same arrangement at all. And although 
such is the position of the cleverest persons known to me, it appears 
to come of taking a narrow view: of. looking at the weights in one 
scale, and quite forgetting those in the scale opposite. Such persons 
see, very clearly and vividly, the evils amid which they are placed : 
they fail to take in that wherever human beings and human things 
are, there will be evils: their cry is Anywhere, Anywhere, out of 
these present ills: the illusion possesses them that thus they might 
come to a region where are no ills at all. Your system may have its 
inconveniences: In God’s name try to mend them. But, sure as you 
live, if you, after long habit, were to go elsewhere, a host of untried 
evils which now you do not discern, would make themselves 
bitterly manifest, and make you wish you had stayed where you were. 
Almost any system will do (so it be not morally wrong), when fairly 
worked by wise and good men; reasonable and kindly. To think that 
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you, being of a grumbling disposition, could go anywhere in this 
world where you would not grumble: to think that you, being by 
necessity of your nature one of the Opposition, could anywhere on 
earth (so to say) vote straight with the Government: to think, in 
short, to get finally delivered from Evil under any human system, 
political, ecclesiastical, social: is to fancy you may under a bright 
sunshine jump off your shadow. Go where you may, there is a dark 
something which will dog you. Try to make it as little as possible. 
And as the ages go on, possibly it will grow less and less. But do 
not think in this latter part of the Nineteenth Century to evade it. 
And do not stultify all your past life and career, by hasty and ill- 
considered changes in your worldly position: which, delivering you 
from some small inconveniences at which it has grown into a habit 
to grumble, and without which you would hardly know your life, may 
bring you under the iron gripe of evils never yet experienced, which 
will squeeze you in a fashion in which you were never squeezed before. 
You, fine young fellow to whom I talked just two days since, know 
perfectly well what I desire to say to you: though I am not going to 
make my meaning more explicit. Anda good many of the younger 
readers of this page, each in his own sphere and vocation, will greatly 
need to weigh this advice. You are dissatisfied: Well, go to work 
to mend what you think wrong: and relieve your heart by grum- 
bling. To many, grumbling is a great safety-valve: blowing off 
what might otherwise blow up. But, if you have been so much as 
ten years in your worldly vocation, do not change it. You are not 
likely to make any better of this life, than by patience and wisdom 
you may make of the quiet place you fill. 

There is more to say to such as feel they are of the Opposition. 
I said grumbling is a relief. Let me add, like opiates, and some 
other things in this world, it had better be indulged in sparingly. 
It is not merely that a man who is evermore complaining of his 
surroundings, whether private or public, becomes a weariness and 
sometimes a laughing-stock to all who know him: it is that his own 
moral nature is sure to be grievously deteriorated thereby. It is sel- 
fishness, after all. It really comes to this: that you cannot help 
going about telling people how uncomfortable you are. What do 
they care? For any mortal to be continually testifying that he is 
quite out of sympathy with the Institutions among which he lives, 
and that their inconveniences make him unhappy, is in truth very 
little better than that a mortal should annoy the people he meets by 
constant assurances of his sufferings from dyspepsia. As a rule, 
whatever makes a man uncomfortable to himself makes him uncom- 
fortable to other folk. And whenever matters come to this point, 
that you go on through life cursing things in general, your proper 
course is to get apart to a solitary place, where nobody will hear 
you. Avery eminent theologian once told me that there were cer- 
tain characteristics of the community in which he was obliged to live, 
which he could never think of without swearing. But he added that 
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he always did this inaudibly. Thus his heart was in some measure 
relieved, and no human soul was scandalised. 

It appears to me quite certain that men to whom the trial is 
appointed of having to live their life amid uncongenial surroundings, 
to such a degree that they feel themselves vitally and habitually of 
the Opposition, are in a position of great moral risk. A certain reck- 
lessness of expression possesses them. They cease to attempt to con- 
ciliate their opponents; they are content to irritate them. Now it 
is the duty of every man who very clearly sees a truth, to try to get 
all he can reach to see it too; that is, to think as he does. But 
when you give up hope of this, when your sad conclusion is that the 
great majority of men and women are fools, and must continue so, 
your nature must be embittered. Your views will be jaundiced, and 
your heart soured. Even if you be a much greater genius than it is 
likely vou are, this will assuredly be so. And with men very far 
inferior to that great writer, whose name will occur to some when 
this is said, one has marked a like embittering process. A cynical 
despair of doing any good: a sense that one is fighting a hopeless 
battle : a contempt for the ruck of those to whose views and ways you 
are in opposition, and (it must, be said) a keen personal hatred for 
their leaders: a strong belief that the followers are idiots and the 
leaders rogues: such are the things which tend to come to the man 
who is vitally and has been long of the Opposition. They are very 
unhappy things. Furthermore, unless you are sure you are right in 
a sense which only direct inspiration from above can make any man, 
what right have you to come to this? Is it not better to conclude 
that you have arrived at exceptional opinions: and that what you see so 
clearly may be an angle of truth peculiar to yourself, and discerned 
because of your nature or your point of view? I know it is vain to 
suggest this. The very last thing you will get any mortal to take in 
is, that his cherished opinions are no more than Crotchets ; and that 
he himself, instead of being an inspired prophet, is merely a crotchety 
man. 

Once you have got the length of being proud that you stand alone, 
and that you think differently from mankind at large, you are in a 
perilous way. One read, with a good deal of disgust, a statement by 
a self-sufficient writer, setting forth views which if accepted would 
absolutely go crashing to the heart of all that the best of the race 
have believed since the beginning, that these views would in a few 
years be accepted by ‘ the élite of mankind.’ The phrase was hate- 
ful: the idea insolent. It reminded one of a silly woman de- 
claring that ‘Everybody one ever meets in Society goes to our 
church :’ and further, that in the region where she dwelt, ‘ there was 
hardly a soul in Society.’ ‘Ourselves, here, and the Snookses ten 
miles off: that is pretty well all!’ Social pride of caste is bad, that 
intellectual is a great deal worse. And I am quite sure I have 
known those who, so far from seeking to proselytise, would have been 

*supremely mortified if the mass of plain folk round them had come 
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to think and act as they did; upon a matter of no small importauce. 
We are the people: and the profane vulgar we exclude. That a 
thing be exclusive is to some folk the very strongest recommenda- 
tion. And such folk are the vulgar, in the sharpest truth. 

Further; in all that has been said hitherto I am taking for 
granted that those who may be described as of the Opposition are, if 
not wiser, certainly cleverer than the mass of the people around 
them. For the fact is assuredly so in the region which I have in my 
mind: the region moral and intellectual. For in that region, the 
great majority are dominated by that unreasoning conviction that it 
is safest to keep things as they are, and that all change is dangerous, 
which gained for a certain organisation of human beings the name of 
the Stupid Party. The brighter and smarter minds are generally 
inclined to move rather than to sit still: and such minds cannot 
look at manifest evils without desiring to mend them. It is insome 
to be ever reaching after something better: it isin others to sit down 
content that things are no worse; and with a fear that any change 
would be for the worse. But now let it be said, that however the fact 
may be in this and that exceptional sphere, it does not follow of 
necessity that he who is of the Opposition is cleverer than those who 
would keep things as they are. Doctor Keene is unquestionably a 
far brighter man than Doctor Log: and these two are in my mind as 
I write. But here and there one has known a mortal who was dis- 
satisfied with everything about him, not because he was cleverer, but 
because he was stupider than the people who were content with them. 
A cantankerous fool, conceited and wrong-headed, will probably find 
fault with every institution he knows: but not such are entitled to 
be ranked with those whom I have named as of the Opposition. He is 
not to be ranked with Carlyle or Landor or Godwin as they were from 
youth to age; nor with Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Southey, in their youth. Ifa man cannot see that two and two make 
four, nor follow the reasoning which proves that the earth is round, 
he is merely a blockhead. And the fact, that he believes himself 
wiser than mankind at large, comes only of the density of his 
stupidity. Let not the man, nor the half-dozen men, who stand 
alone in the order to which they belong, in profound opposition to 
ninety-nine in the hundred, make too sure that this proves them 
wiser or farther-seeing than the majority. Even if they be not hope- 
lessly stupid and perverse, it may be only that they are passing 
through an immature and morbid stage in their growth; which they 
will live through, which they will leave far behind. Shelley and 
Byron died while still in a transient and provisional state of mind: 
that state in which you have but to look at an established opinion or 
institution to be repelled from it. Wordsworth and Southey lived 
through that early experience; and arrived at normal ways of think- 
ing and feeling. They came, in fact, to think of the existing condi- 
tion of things in State and Church pretty much as ordinary folk do: 
except that their belief was a vast deal deeper founded. They had 
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made the round, which ordinary folk do not need to make; and they 
had come back to the point at which they had begun. Only they 
stood there, not as ignorant and untravelled men, who did not know 
what was elsewhere. They had seen what was to be seen; and con- 
cluded that it was well, all things considered, to stand on the old 
ways. The old ways, that is, as concerning the very few things 
which make vital and invariable truth. 

A practical consideration, to be remembered by such as wish to be 
of some use in their generation is, That if the little strength which 
is in you is to be turned to account, and not wasted in fruitless 
antagonism, it is necessary that a man (in all but the most excep- 
tional case) should join himself to some considerable organisation of 
men. And you will never in fact join yourself to any organisation, 
if you refuse to do so until you have found one with which you are 
perfectly content down to the minutest detail. If you think to find 
a church, or a political party, or a society of any sort, which shall be 
precisely what you would have made it, you will be disappointed. 
Compromiseis the only thing that will practically do in this world. I 
know good and great men, one or two, who are under the vain delu- 
sion that the millions of Christian folk will ultimately come to think 
as they do (which no doubt they believe to be as God does) even to 
the last particular of a highly complicated scheme of doctrine, 
worship, and government. Vainer delusion never possessed human 
soul, The days are gone in which men would follow a leader like a 
flock of sheep, in the concern of their most serious belief. In these 
times wherein every working man reads his penny newspaper, and 
sits in judgment upon the doings and character of the chiefest of 
the race (often arriving at the most preposterous judgment), you will 
not get some thousands or even some hundreds of human beings to 
form themselves into an organisation and to pull together, unless by 
each being ready to yield something, to accept an institution which 
in the main he thinks good, though he may wish it other than it is 
in fifty details. You may be, as longas you live, a jibbing horse in 
the team; yet, after all, your little strength goes towards getting the 
coach southward. If so, you may be content ; even if your desire be to 
make for that point of the compass which I saw described in a poem of 
American origin, as ‘Sou’ Sou’ East by a little Sou’.’ And _ possibly 
you alone among the sons of men are set on reaching the point 
thus compendiously indicated. No doubt, you will sometimes find 
it hard to feel yourself wholly out of sympathy with the great 
majority of the people among whom you live, and indeed bitterly 
antipathetic to the ways of their leading men. That is your cross ; 
and good men have had to bear heavier, But you would do little 
good in this world if you stood alone upon the earth’s face, a solitary 
and embittered Ishmaelite. And if your hand were against every 
man, you would (unless you passed wholly without notice) find that 
the hand of most men would be against you. There are awful warn- 
ings, in an unfortunate country known to some, of the consequences 
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of splitting off from all save those with whom you are at one on all 
points. ‘How many people are there in the Catholic Church of 
Christ ?’ was the question once put to an intensely opinionated and 
stupid old Scotchwoman. ‘Deed,’ was the reply, ‘there’s just John 
(her husband) and me; and whiles I’m no very sure about John.’ 
Do not fancy that this was a joke. It was deadly earnest. A good and 
eminent man, of large views, told me that he once said to a man of 
gloomy genius (who came to a sad end) these words :— 

‘The population of this world is about twelve hundred millions. 
The population of the little country in which you live is three millions. 
The little sect in that little country to which you belong numbers 
(say) four hundred thousand. Does it consist with your idea of the 
great Being who made all men, to think that He would allow all 
mankind, except that four hundred thousand, to remain in utter 
ignorance of certain truths which it is vital to believe: yet which 
not a soul on earth believes beyond that four hundred thousand ; and 
in that number probably not a hundred understand, or could explain 
intelligibly ?’ 

The gloomy genius considered for a minute, and then replied: 
‘ Yes, it does consist with my idea of the Creator and Moral Governor 
that He should permit that.’ My friend replied, ‘You must be 
either a most selfish or a most unhappy man. I would much sooner 
believe that black is white, or that two and two might make twenty.’ 

But many good folk regarded my friend as an Infidel, or even as 
an Atheist, for that he uttered such sentiments. 


‘Why do you stay where you are?’ said a blatant vulgarian to 
one of the most accomplished men I know, ‘if you disapprove so 
many things about it?’ ‘ Because I hope to take some little part in 
mending these things,’ was the reply. ‘ I can, with a good conscience, 
stay where I am; the things I think wrong are not of vital moment ; 
and, on the whole, I think I can do more good where I am than I 
could do elsewhere ; therefore I stay where I was born and reared.’ 

The question was bellowed at the top of a singularly untunable 
voice, in a most truculent manner, as though it were a question to 
which no answer was possible. The answer was given with much gen- 
tleness and courtesy, though with a warning eye. There was a 
bludgeon on one side, a rapier on the other. And the answer appeared 
to me one to which no replication could be made. 

Yet many of those who were present did not think so. They 
thought the uneducated blusterer had shut up the cultured scholar. 
They went away, and said he had. Yet, what should we think of the 
intelligence of those who should reply to a man who said, ‘ That ugly 
marsh must be drained; that bare hill must be planted ’"—‘ Be off to 
America, if you are discontented with your country as it is!’ 

Even such is the logic (if the word be permitted) to which the 
writer and many more have to listen, sometimes, 


A. K. H. B. 





[ November 


Tue PaysicAL REVOLUTION oF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


ORTY-FIVE years ago, in the spring of the year 1836, the writer of 
these lines, then a pupil, stood with Robert Stephenson on the 
foot-plate of the first locomotive that had been put on a railway south 
of the Trent. The iron horse was then but a foal. Little more than 
six years had elapsed since it had astonished its breeder by the un- 
precedented speed of a mile in two minutes at Rainhill (running 
without any load), in October 1829. It was with no slight anxiety 
that Mr. Stephenson trotted out the first of his steam horses for what 
was then regarded as a colossal work to be entrusted to so young a 
man—the railway from London to Birmingham. Five or six miles of 
railway had then been laid, from a little north of Kilburn, in the 
direction of Watford. For the first time the shrill whistle of the 
locomotive was heard in Middlesex. Few were the spectators, for the 
trial was essentially a practical experiment, but the faces of wonder 
and dismay with which they beheld the advance of the self-moving 
machine were not readily to be forgotten. As the engine gained her 
breath, and with the sharp, swift sigh, or rather snort, now so familiar 
to our ears, rapidly attained the speed of thirty miles an hour, the 
anxidus lines on the face of the great engineer relaxed. By the time 
of the return to Kilburn it was clear that the engines designed for 
the London and Birmingham traffic would answer the expectations of 
the engineer. 

If the rustics who witnessed the novel spectacle were struck dumb 
with wonder, not altogether free from terror, what was passing through 
the minds of the small knot of men on the foot-plate of the engine ? 
In his early anxiety—an anxiety that he never wholly cast off, however 
tempered it became by a series of triumphs—Mr. Stephenson had 
hardly freedom of mind to direct a very penetrating glance towards 
the future. It took some years of experience of the unexampled de- 
velopment of the system founded by his father, before Robert Ste- 
phenson expressed the memorable hope that he should live to see the 
time when no poor man could afford to walk. But there were those 
of the party to whom not only the responsibility was less, but the 
speed attained was unfamiliar. It would be difficult to express, 
without what might be regarded as exaggeration, the effect produced 
on such minds by the rapid rush of the engine towards the north. 
‘What manner of revolution is impending,’ was the irresistible but 
unexpressed question, ‘now that man can be conveyed over the 
surface of the planet at a speed that mocks that of the race horse?’ 
Looking back to that hour from the present, it cannot be doubted 
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that the change in the physical relation of man to the planet on which 
he dwells which has occurred in the interval is greater than any that 
can be distinctly measured in any known period of historic times. 

Yet little could the Stephensons or their contemporaries at first 
foresee the nature of the service that they were destined to render to 
their fellows. George Stephenson was advised by his own counsel 
not to commit himself to absurd statements, when, under examination 
as a witness for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Bill, he said 
that he anticipated a speed of twenty miles an hour for the locomo- 
tive. And yet at that very time some of the Shrewsbury coaches 
the ‘ Wonder,’ the ‘ Hirondelle,’ and the ‘ Hibernia’—maintained the 
speed of sixteen miles an hour for stage after stage. It was the 
rule-of-thumb procedure, in the course of the trials at Rainhill, of 
combining the two exhaust orifices of the ‘ Rocket’ into one, which 
produced that unpremeditated and vigorous blast which is the vital 
breath of the locomotive. And it was not until another great genius— 
one who had the advantage, denied to the Stephensons, of a thoroughly 
scientific education at l’Ecole Polytechnique: namely, Isidore Kingdom 
Brunel—added one half to the width of the gauge, and thus gave 
breathing room to a locomotive that could emulate the speed of the 
swift, that the engineers of the narrow-gauge lines found that to con- 
tent the public they must carry them at the speed of fifty miles an hour. 

Among those who viewed with alarm, with disgust, and conse- 
quently with disbelief, the first development of the railway system, 
those were chiefly conspicuous who were connected with the great 
coaching and carrying trades. Neither the costly perfection of the 
turn-out of the members of the Four-in-Hand Club, nor the annual 
attempts, however creditable, to run public coaches for the summer 
on the Brighton and one or two other roads, can give the youth 
of the present day an accurate idea of the thorough perfection to 
which the old coaching system of the country had been brought on 
certain lines of road. It was not because lords and baronets held 
the ribbons, and took each his shilling with the touch of the hat that 
was en regle, that we recall those old days. The thorough consider- 
ation that was given to every part of the system, the excellence of the 
roads, the magnificence of some of the works for their service (such 
as Telford’s Menai Bridge), the fine breed of horses, the care in feed- 
ing and keeping, the exact punctuality that was maintained—all 
these were of a very high order of merit. Of course we are speaking 
only of the cream of the traffic. In winter, in hilly districts, where 
trade was scarce and turnpikes many, was to be found a reverse of the 
medal. Yet take even such a remote district as that between Car- 
marthen and Milford Haven, and contrast the mail service that 
united Pembroke to London in 1848 with the best appliances at the 
service of Queen Elizabeth in her royal progresses—and it will be seen 
that as late as thirty-three years ago we had good reason for pride in the 
conduct of our inland communications, even where the railway system 
had not reached. 
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That the country would suffer by the depreciation in the value 
of horses that was likely to result from the use of steam locomotives 
was one of the great fears of all but the zealous advocates of the rail- 
way system. Could its enemies have been furnished with a few facts 
in advance, those fears would have been intensified tenfold. Could they 
have been furnished with yet more, they would have been abated. 
A horse for every mile of road was the allowance made by the best 
coachmasters on the great routes. On the corresponding portions of 
the railway system the great companies have put a locomotive engine 
per mile. If a horse earned a hundred guineas a year, out of which 
his cost had to be defrayed, he did well. A single locomotive on the 
Great Northern Railway (and that company has 611 engines for 659 
miles of line) was stated by Mr. John Robinson, in 1873, to perform 
the work of 678 horses-- work, that is, as measured by resistance 
overcome ; for the horses, whatever their number, could not have 
reached the speed of fifty miles an hour, at which the engines in 
question whirled along a train of sixteen carriages, weighing in all 
225 tons. There are now upwards of 13,000 locomotives at work in 
the United Kingdom, each of them earning on the average 4,750l. 
per annum. But we have at the same time more horses employed for 
the conveyance of passengers than we had in 1835. In omnibus and 
station work— waiting upon the steam horse—there is more demand 
for horseflesh than was made by our entire coaching system in 1835. 

We leave it to the imagination of the reader to attach a value to 
the facts above briefly indicated. It is easy to present definite 
statistics; but how far do these lay hold of the imagination? To 
the man of science they may be invaluable. In the general reader, or 
in the man whose specialty lies elsewhere, they too often excite some- 
thing like disgust. One or two definite facts—from which anyone 
can draw his own inferences—may be needed in order to avoid mere 
vague declamation. But such a fact as that of the performance of 
the work of 678 horses by one of the 600 locomotives of a single 
company, is enough to show that we are not silent as to details from 
want of possessing them. 

Stupendous as has been the revolution effected by the unloosing 
of man from the soil, it requires an effort of the mind to realise the 
speed of its advance, and all the more so because we are involved 
in the whirl of the movement. Political, commercial, social changes 
are the constant offspring of this one great primary change—aided 
by the other great source of possible prosperity, the annual increase 
in the density of our population. When Robert Stephenson made 
ready the London and Birmingham Railway, the United Kingdom 
had 24,000,000 inhabitants: it now has upwards of 35,000,000. 

But we shall very much undervalue the fundamental character of 
the revolution at which we have glanced, if we restrict ourselves to 
the one item of travel and transport, either by land or by sea. The 
elder magician, whose magic prepared the way for that wrought by 
Stephenson, was James Watt. The stationary steam-engine was the 
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necessary precursor of the locomotive. We speak of the application 
of steam to human service, and of that of the steam-engine to 
locomotion by land and to navigation by sea. But these are not 
principles, but details. The great principle of the physical revolu- 
tion of the nineteenth century is the application of mechanical 
power to the service of man. It is in the application of this power 
to locomotion that its effects come most palpably before us. But it 
is to the invention of Watt that we owe the practical power of ex- 
tracting from the bowels of the earth the annual 130 millions of 
tons of coal, by the consumption of which we not only feed our land 
and sea steam horses, but provide the industrial produce which it 
taxes their energies to transport and to export. 

We thus come to the point where the application of mechanical 
power is controlled by the abundance and the price of human labour, 
For all our steam-engines, steam-vessels, locomotives, the prime 
necessity is fuel. In England fuel means coal. In the winning 
of coal, not only do we meet with a minimum price (somewhere 
about 4s. 6d. per ton at the lowest at the pit’s mouth) below which 
we cannot expect to obtain coal, but.we require a certain number of 
human beings who are willing to face the risks and the terrible hard- 
ships of a sunless, underground life, in order to win that coal. And 
the greater our prosperity, the more active our industry, the higher 
the price that we have to pay for the human element in the labour 
of the collieries. In 1871 every miner employed sent to the surface 
318 tons of coal. In 1874 the product of each miner’s labour was 
only 249 tons. Within three years’ time there was thus a difference 
of one-fifth in the efficiency of the labour of every miner. Naturally 
enough, the better he was paid, the less energetically did he work. 

It is necessary to bring into strong relief this dependence of our 
present sources of mechanical force upon human labour, to show that 
we are not altogether wild in the anticipations on which, after forty- 
five years’ experience of the course of the revolution wrought by the 
locomotive, we now feel constrained to venture. We obtain, as it is, 
power at small cost. The reduction already effected in the cost of 
power applied to transport has been estimated as four-fifths. It 
may therefore be argued that the source of future economy is dried 
up, and that if we could obtain absolutely costless power, the 
effect. would be only one-fifth of that already produced by the intro- 
duction of the railway system. This argument is one which could be 
very consistently applied by those writers who have already attempted 
to show that industry and science are unimportant in their effects, 
as compared to political action. It is one which it is impossible 
to maintain in face of a careful analysis of facts. 

If the inventive faculty were suddenly to become barren, and no 
single improvement in our mechanical appliances were to take place 
for the remainder of the century, the movement now in progress 
would continue, and that with augmenting force. The descent and 
spread through society of the practical science already acquired in- 
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creases, independently of any improvement in the condition of that 
science. All that is needful is, not to interfere with the natural 
development of the results of mechanical industry by diverting the 
attention of the workman to objects inconsistent with devotion to his 
work. We are very far from having attained the full benefit of dis- 
coveries that are now old. Time is requisite to allow mankind to 
avail itself of the benefits offered it by science, and that indepen- 
dently of any advance made during that same portion of time by 
science itself. 

And then it must be remembered that while the cost of mechani- 
cal power is an important element of its value, it is only one out of 
several elements. Convenience is often of far more importance than 
cost. Speed is often worth almost any cost to attain. Economy of 
time is often the truest economy. Instant command of adequate 
power, to be exerted only when required, to lose nothing when not in 
demand, is a requisite to which it would be hard to affix an equiva- 
lent in cost. 

Let us compare, for a moment, the effect of the 678 horse-power 
locomotive of the Great Northern Railway with the best mode in 
which the nearest approach to such a kind of travelling could have 
been conducted forty-five years ago, That engine drew a train of 
sixteen carriages, containing 448 seats. In actual practice one seat 
out of four may be taken as full. To convey 112 passengers on the 
old system would require eight coaches, weighing nearly eight tons, 
and drawn each by four horses—say thirty-two horses. To convey 
the possible cargo of the train would of course take four times that 
number, or 128 horses, requiring the care of thirty-two coachmen, 
instead of that of the two men who attend to the locomotive. The 
passengers, in the latter case, all the coaches being taken as full, 
would weigh about as much as the coaches, so that the 128 horses 
would have 64 tons of load to draw between them. But we can 
hardly put the speed of the coaches at more than ten miles an hour. 
The resistance, as measured on the railway, at fifty miles an hour, 
is more than twice and a-half that at ten miles an hour. Not that 
this is, alone, a measure of the difference of cost, but it is an element 
in that difference. The main point is that, do as we will, we could 
not get the fifty miles an hour out of any number of horses. For 
the source of motive power, coal is far cheaper than hay, oats, and 
beans. But in the application of this cheaper pabulum we have 
countervailing disadvantages. The engine, tender and train weigh 
225 tons, or more than three times the weight of coaches and pas- 
sengers. Three times the work has thus to be done, at equal speeds, 
if the train be full; twelve times the work, if the train be as usually 
filled; thirty times the work if we have a speed of fifty miles, instead 
of one of ten miles an hour. But we must not forget that the horses 
required to draw the 448 passengers would weigh 72 tons. 

Nor have we yet arrived at the close of the list of elements of 
cost and of value. We have to regard the outlay of money in pro- 
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viding for the accomplishment of the work to be done in either case. 
For the conveyance of the 112 passengers an expenditure had to be 
incurred, in coaches and in horses, of some 2,000l., if we confine our 
attention to a ten-mile stage. To convey 448 passengers we should 
require an outlay of 8,o0o/. For the train we must lay out a some- 
what similar sum for the larger convoy, nor can it be safely much 
diminished in providing only for the smallerone. But then the train 
provided at that cost is as useful for a hundred miles as for ten. For 
the coaches we have to add something like 130/. per mile for ihe 
cost of horseflesh. Thus as distance elongates, and traffic augments, 
the advantage of the mechanical over the living motive power 
becomes more pronounced, while for a short distance, and a light 
traffic, the advantage of economy may be on the other side. 

Yet again we have to look at the cost of the road on which the 
traffic has to be conducted. For the coach we may put it at 2,000l. 
per mile, rarely at much more, possibly in some cases at 4,000l. 
For the railway the cost will be ten times the larger sum. As a 
general rule the cost of road and working stock, considered as interest 
on money, amounts to as much as the direct cost of working a rail- 
way traffic. 

Out of the whole cost thus arrived at, that of motor power—that 
is to say, of fuel—on the average of the English railways, is only 
about one-tenth. This, then, it may be said, is the utmost that could 
be saved if a costless source of power could be substituted for coal. 
In a sense this is the case, but in a very limited sense. What is the 
margin of economy which it may be possible to attain with regard to 
the other portions of expenditure ? 

The wonderful advantages of the locomotive have been materially 
diminished, as matter of cost in working, by the fact that the engines 
have to move their own weight. It was foreseen by the engineers of 
half a century ago that this was a very costly mode of applying 
power. And attempts, characterised by extreme ingenuity, were made 
to avoid this loss, and to drive carriages at a high speed by fixed 
engines. Nor were these efforts failures in a mechanical point of 
view. Rope traction was employed with success on the Blackwall 
and other lines. Then a rope of air was substituted for a rope of 
wire, on the atmospheric line. The weak point of the rope-traction 
system lay here. The slightest accident to rope or machinery stopped 
the whole line. The same was the case with the atmospheric railway ; 
but the main cause of the failure of the latter system was the irre- 
sistible force with which the heat of the earth rushed into the partly 
exhausted tube, and raised the tension of the rarefied atmosphere 
within. Nearly three-fourths of the power of the steam-engines 
employed on the South Devon railway was thus at work in pumping 
heat out of the earth. 

The loss of power involved by the use of the locomotive, which 
under the most favourable circumstances may be taken at one-fifth 
of the whole power produced, increases rapidly with either speed of 
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transit or difference of level to be surmounted. At fifty miles an 
hour the work done by a locomotive is nearly double that at ten miles 
an hour. On an ascent of seventy feet in a mile, hardly perceptible 
to the eye, an engine can drag only half the load it can draw on a 
level. At a hill rising one foot in twenty—a hill not thought very for- 
midable in Cornwall or in Wales—a locomotive is brought to a stand- 
still. It can hardly, or not at all, crawl up such an ascent, and, as 
generally regarded, can draw nothing whatever on such a pitch. 

Here, then, is the inherent weakness of the locomotive system. 
This is the difficulty which led Robert Stephenson to employ rope- 
traction, and which led Samuda, and Brunel, and Vignolles, and 
Flachat to devote so much time and cost to the delusive promises of 
the rope of air. The great increase in useless weight— that is to say, 
in proportionate weight of engine as compared to load—involved by 
increase either in speed or in severity of ascent, handicaps the loco- 
motive the moment it departs from the speed of the horse and the 
level of the shore, and rapidly increases until it becomes absolutely 
prohibitory. 

This rigid demand for a plain and level course on the part of the 
steam horse not only leads to increasing cost in working expenses, 
but is the main cause of the enormous cost per mile of our railways. 
Of the 40,000/. per mile spent on the railways of the United King- 
dom, certainly more than half is due to the need of providing good 
gradients, as they are called. To cross the Alps with the locomotive, 
if not physically impossible, was considered so costly and so uncertain 
as to warrant the construction of the Mont Cenis tunnel at the cost of 
more than 340,000/. a mile. Certainly the iron horse, mighty as is 
the work he has performed, is not stabled and fed for nothing. 
Under the Persian Empire in Asia the horses of ‘the great king’ 
were shod with silver. The locomotive is now served, in certain 
cases, at a cost which would pay for a pair of solid silver rails, 
of 25 lbs. each, to the yard run. 

It is now, we hope, evident, that it is not the mere pittance of 
the cost of fuel (one-tenth of the average cost of railway working) on 
which an improvement in the mode of transmitting power may effect 
an economy. If we can replace the locomotive by a method of trans- 
mitting power which has the advantages, without the drawbacks, of 
that wonderful machine, we open a prospect of which the distant 
barriers are lost to sight by the very extent of the view. And it is 
for this reason that, looking back to that first trip with Robert 
Stephenson in 1836, the writer entertains the conviction that we are 
now on the verge of another revolution in the application of mechani- 
cal power to the service of man, of not less importance than that 
which occurred on the invention of the locomotive. 

We have no space for more than a cursory reference to those two 
complemental inventions which, within the last few months, have 
advanced from the stage of theory to that of practice. In the trans- 
mission from Paris to Edinburgh of a charged Faure battery we 
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recognise a fact, trivial in its positive value, incalculable in its sig- 
nificance. In the success of the electric railway at Berlin, and the 
application already of this method of traction to the underground 
leading of coal in the mines to the foot of the shaft, we see a yet 
more distinct promise of the future subjugation of the great forces 
of nature to the service of man. 

We have confined our remarks to the subject of locomotion, partly 
because it is one of which the interest comes home to everyone, and 
partly because it is the branch of mechanical industry in which the 
greatest visible advance has been made during the past half century, 
and in which it may naturally be thought that the least margin is left 
for future improvement. 

At the same time it must be admitted that with the enormous 
increase in the speed of transport, the power of transportation, and 
the economy of both passenger and goods traffic, has been com- 
bined a loss of much of the charm of the old coach road. More es- 
pecially is this the case where the scenery is most fitted to delight the 
traveller. In rolling downs, and in mountain gorges, the views of the 
scenery are for the most part obliterated. Deep cuttings and long 
black tunnels replace the glorious prospect, the expectation of which 
cheered many a traveller in a long ascent. Is it by the aid of the 
horse alone, it may be asked, that an undulating course over hill and 
valley can be maintained ? Is mechanical power so non-elastic that 
it is impossible to set speed against steepness, and to run over the 
natural surface of the country, as did the mail coaches over the roads 
of Telford, at full gallop on the level or on a descent, and with an 
equivalent slackening of pace when it becomes needful to climb ? 

The reply to this question has been tacitly given by the loco- 
motive itself. We are not speaking of what might be, but of what is, 
It has been thought advisable by the locomotive engineer to make 
heavy sacrifices of cost in order to secure as nearly as possible the 
same maximum inclination over the whole route thathe has to traverse. 
The reasons are both mechanical and financial, and the engineer 
will say that he has no concern with the picturesque. 

We have different instances of the mode in which it has been at- 
tempted to surmount great differences of level by railways. In all 
these cases the fact is salient that the saving in running friction 
(amounting to at least three-fourths), which is effected by the use of 
the iron or steel rail, is the whole gain effected by the system. The 

power of gravity is unchanged and unchangeable; and it takes as 
much power to raise a ton, or a hundred tons, to the top of a hill on 
a railway as it does on a road—if we distinguish between the resis- 
tance of the incline and the other resistances to movement. Let us 
glance for a moment at one of the most remarkable efforts that has 
yet been made to employ the locomotive as a climbing agent, when it 
is a question of getting over a real mountain. 

The Fell engine, as applied to the temporary railway over the 
Mont Cenis Pass, was one of the most successful attempts hitherto 
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made to overcome the difficulty of a steep ascent by a locomotive. The 
engine weighed twenty-one tons. A third or central rail was gripped 
by special machinery, so that the ascent was not limited by the ad- 
hesion of the driving wheel to the rails. The train weighed usually 
twenty-one, sometimes twenty-four, tons, making a total load of forty- 
two or forty-five tons. The speed attained was eight miles per hour, 
involving the utmost work to perform which the boilers were large 
enough to make steam. The cost was 9s. 8:4d. per train mile, of 
which the locomotive expenditure was four shillings. The power de- 
veloped would have drawn a train of 666 tons, including weight of 
engine, on a level at the same speed. If the locomotive eould have 
been dispensed with, the resistance would have been reduced to one 
half or even less; and a train weighing forty tons might have run 
over the mountain, with the same expenditure of power, at the speed 
of fifty miles an hour. 

Against this, however, has to be set the loss, whatever it may prove 
to be, involved in any mode of transmitting power that is substi- 
tuted for the locomotive. But on the other hand it has to be borne 
in mind that the locomotive exerts its power under most disadvan- 
tageous conditions when it has to climb. The work done in taking a 
given weight over an incline of one in twelve and a-half, at eight miles 
an hour, is only about six times as much as that of conveying the 
same weight over a level at fifty miles an hour. But the cost, as 
very accurately ascertained in the case we are enabled to quote, was 
nineteen times as much. Thus it may be said that there is a disad- 
vantage of three to one involved in that particular method of em- 
ploying steam power. 

Assuming, then, that by the application of the electric system to 
a mountain railway we are able to dispense with the service of the loco- 
motive, it is clear that the whole problem of crossing a mountainous 
region of country will be entirely changed. With locomotive power, 
not only does the proportion of dead weight to useful load increase 
rapidly with the pitch, but the working of the engine becomes more 
costly and more disadvantageous at the same time. With an electric 
transmission of force produced by a stationary engine, the cost in- 
curred would be in proportion to the actual work done; and the 
values of gravity, of friction, and of atmospheric resistance can be so 
exactly foreseen and balanced by the engineer, that an Alpine pass will 
be as easy (though somewhat more costly) to work asa line down the 
level valley of the Euphrates. 

Pending that verification of the statements of electricians on 
which each day may throw more light, there is a practical deduction 
of no small importance to be drawn from the above considerations. 
If it be not asserted that the day for the construction of gigantic and 
costly tunnels is now over, at all events it must be admitted that it 
is wise to pause before entering on any new enterprise of the kind, 
which may prove to be a pure waste of money before it can be com- 
pleted. Six or seven millions sterling are now asked for by different 
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projectors for a new tunnel through the Alps. In addition to the Mont 
Cenis tunnel, now open, and to the St. Gothard tunnel, of which the 
perforation is complete, u third Alpine route is demanded by 
France, and the debate at present is, whether this is to pass under 
Mont Blanc or under the Simplon. 

But in face of the great probability that it will be possible to 
lay an electric line over any Alpine pass, and to work the traffic at 
a definite and moderate cost, proportioned to the work actually done, 
how untimely is the proposal to bury millions in the bowels of the 
mountain chain! The Mont Cenis tunnel, it may safely be antici- 
pated, will be one of the first places to which the electric railway 
will be applied, if the statements of its advocates are thoroughly 
verified. The streams of water at either end of that tunnel will pro- 
bably afford power sufficient to work the entire traffic. And, if this be 
so, will not the question arise, ‘What will be the use of another 
tunnel?’ The first reason for its construction, its practical necessity, 
will be at an end. The second reason, the saving in the cost of 
working, will then lie in a nutshell, On the one hand, we have the 
cost of lifting the train to the summit of the hill—a definite and not 
very formidable cost, especially when water power has to be employed. 
On the other hand is the interest of money on an outlay of from 
250,0001. to 340,000/. per mile, which, when divided over the traffic, 
if five trains ran each way daily, would cost from 3/. 8s. to 4/. 128. 
per train mile! And this disproportionate cost has to be contrasted 
with the 9s. 84d. of the Fell line, and with the reduction on that 
figure which is to be effected by the abandonment of the locomotive. 

How the storage and transmission of power may be utilised in 
other modes for the service of man there is now little space to indi- 
cate. For numerous smaller industries—for the work of the turner, 
the smith, the carpenter, the lapidary, the stonemason, for the driving 
of all drills and lathes not already driven by steam power, for the 
lifting of weights, the loading and unloading of trucks, for giving 
wind to the organs of our churches, and even motive power to the 
sewing machine—a force that could be so accumulated as to lose 
nothing except when actually at work would be a boon of incaleu- 
lable value. In one way or another we may safely anticipate that 
the command of such a power for industries and domestic use 
would be of at all events as much service to mankind as its appli- 
cation to locomotive purposes. The glance backwards for nearly 
half a century gives some idea of the progress made by indus- 
trial science in the interval—a progress which, although cradled 
in this country, is neither confined to our shores, nor, at the present 
time, most rapid within our territory. That a fresh leap in the 
mighty course is at hand the writer has not the shadow ofa doubt. That 
the leap will be first taken in England is more problematical. But 
wherever it be first taken, there will be the country that puts 
itself at the head of the material progress of the world. 

F. R. Conper. 
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Tue Rev. JEREMIAH’s THORN. 


H* was a sleek sort of man, with an unctuous manner and 

a whining voice; his nose was long, and his eyes had an 
upward tendency, probably caused hy being so often raised in prayer, 
for the Rev. Jeremiah Black did not fail in the outer observances of 
his religion. 

For the last five years he had been labouring for the good of souls 
in the unromantic and old-fashioned town of Welwood, the chief 
recommendation of which was its near proximity to one of the 
largest cities in the kingdom. 

Welwood was a hybrid, combining the hoariness of age with the 
sprightliness of youth, displaying within its boundaries, on one side, 
utility, in the shape of coal-pits and chimney-stalks; and on the 
other beauty, in the shape of a fashionable skating loch, a favourite 
cricket-ground, and other well-known resorts, circled by pretentious 
villas or trim cottages—Welwood in the capacity of suburb to the 
aforesaid great and neighbouring city. 

Now the Rev. Jeremiah was a great power among the occupants 
of those respectable dwellings. His heavenward eyes might be seen, 
and his delectable voice heard, at most of the festive occasions which 
took place within their walls; no christening being performed so 
sweetly, no wedding being solemnised so devoutly, as those presided 
over by the Rev. Mr. Black. 

But, alas! in spite of villa popularity and shoddy enthusiasm, the 
Rev. Jeremiah was not happy; 2 thorn rankled in his breast-a 
thorn which seemed, to his sensitive nature, to counteract all the 
sweetness of the many roses which were flung in his path. 

It will be inferred from what has been said that Welwood was a 
decidedly middle-class sort of place, but it could boast of one aristo- 
crat—one, do I say? one whole family, whose estate lay at the end 
of the town, where Welwood merged into green glades and sylvan 
forests. 

Sir Alexander Hamilton, and Lady Elizabeth his spouse, kept up 
the dignity of the family in somewhat frigid fashion, while the sons 
of Merrywood took life as gaily as possible, and the daughters posed 
gracefully in the capacity of youth and beauty. 

Merrywood being a large estate, when I mention that i¢ was the 
thorn in the sensitive heart of the Rev. Jeremiah, you can understand 
how largely it bulked in his life. 

The Hamiltons, of course, patronised the Endowed Church of the 
land, and occupied in the parish kirk the uncomfortable but aristo- 
cratic position which had belonged to the family from time imme- 
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morial, the rest of the congregation consisting of a few ‘old wives’ 
of both sexes, who calmly slept during the expositions of the old 
man wneloquent, who had preached the church vacant those many 
ears. 

So each Sunday the pair of greys from Merrywood might be seen 
dashing past the manse of the Rev. Jeremiah, and the slighted parson 
shivered as he paid the penalty of Dissent ; for he belonged to one of 
the numerous sects whose only bond of union seems that: strange and 
mysterious compound called human nature, the various idiosyncrasies 
of which shine as brightly in E. U., R. P., or other remarkable 
alphabetic distinctions. And the reverend gentleman would go to 
his pulpit, and deliver an excellent discourse on the perils of envy 
and the evil of discontent, while his flock would listen with rapt 
attention, little dreaming of the thorn that was piercing the heart of 
their adored pastor. 

It was a thorn that was continually pricking: go where he would, 
in his ministrations around Welwood, some trace of Merrywood was 
sure to greet him. The sons would fling him a careless nod as they 
flew past on their Whitechapel, or the daughters would greet him 
with dimpling smile, which but added fuel to the flame. 

It was years since he had been introduced to the family, and he 
had met various members often enough at flower shows and funerals, 
at bazaars and railway stations; but in vain did he offer his tender- 
est attentions—in vain hand my lady into her carriage, and fetch 
and carry for her like the meanest of her menials—the friendship of 
the Hamiltons was denied him, and the coveted door of Merrywood 
closed. 

What to him was a sumptuous dinner at Grecian Villa, or a tea- 
party at Rose Cottage? The shut door of Merrywood stood between 
him and enjoyment, and darkened all his social intercourse. ‘ The 
day will come!’ he would say, as the high-stepper tossed the dust of 
the road over his sacred garments—‘ the day will come!’ and his 
voice was not quite so mellifluous as usual, nor his eyes quite so 
heavenward in their gaze. 

The Rev. Jeremiah was right : the day did come, and it happened 
on this wise. 

Sauntering leisurely along the High Street, on his way to condole 
with a widow for the loss of her drunken husband, he met Deacon 
Arnott, who seized his arm excitedly, exclaiming, ‘ Isn’t this dreadful ? 
Have you not heard?’ and, without waiting for a disclaimer, ‘ Poor 
Jack Hamilton—killed !’ 

‘What?’ cried the minister. ‘ Where? How in all the world 
did that happen ?’ 

‘At the bicycle race. Got thrown off, vr came in collision—or 
something. Concussion of the brain—instant death. And Deacon 
Arnott wiped his crimson forehead, and drew a long sigh, as he 
thought of his own boys. 

The minister’s face paled as he listened to the news, and instine- 
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tively his eyes turned towards Merrywood, and then looked inquiringly 
at the deacon. 

‘Yes, you should go,’ responded that worthy, decidedly, to the 
unspoken question. 

‘I would gladly,’ said the reverend gentleman ; ‘ but you know— 
they—have not—ah—they have not courted my friendship exactly.’ 
(A mild way of putting it, but this was not a time for a Christian to 
remember rebuffs. ) 

‘ Ah! you are not the man, deav Mr. Black, to let anything stand 
in the way of duty ; think of the privilege of having your voice to 
comfort 

‘ But they may know already.’ 

‘Impossible! my Robert was there, saw the whole affair, rushed 
to our office in the city, rang our telephone bell, and I have the news 
instantly—the first in Welwood,’ and a gleam of superiority lit up 
the face of the colliery proprietor; but he quickly recovered himself, 
remembering the awful nature of the tidings. He resumed: ‘I was 
just on my way to the manse, knowing that you were the one to 
break the news ; it will not come so hard from the lips of one of God’s 
messengers. But, Mr. Black, don’t lose any more time ;’ and, with a 
silent pressure of the hand, the two parted. 

Shortly thereafter the Rev. Jeremiah Black was walking up the 
avenue at Merrywood. 

‘The day has come,’ he was saying to himself as he passed 
between the blossoming chestnuts, whose snowy loveliness was all 
unnoticed. 

At last he has found a key which will unlock the coveted door. 
‘Sorrow makes people confidential,’ and his head grows higher, and 
his step more buoyant, as he raises himself into the position of friend 
of the family, and visions of driving beside my lady float before his 
eyes. He thinks with glee of the subdued pride with which he will 
mention to various members of his flock that he is going to dine at 
Merrywood, or repeat, with gusto, Sir Alexander’s opinion on the 
famous heresy case then pending. 

A gleam of triumph was sparkling in his eye, but the recollection 
of the ‘ occasion’ came like a rude awakening, scattering the dreams, 
forcing his face into its natural length and gravity. His heart was 
jubilant, but his face must hide that fact, and luckily the features 
made that task easy. 

In a few minutes more, the great oak door, whose unclosing he 
had so much desired, was opened, and he was shown into the library, 
the footman informing him that the family were at dinner, as if the 
importance of that occasion were paramount to all other and minor 
considerations. But the reverend gentleman sent his card with an 
urgent request for an immediate interview. 

Now that he found himself within the precincts, the Rev. Jere- 
miah did not feel quite so elated as he had anticipated. True, the 
occasion was a painful one, but did that account for the dread with 
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which he awaited the advent of Lady Hamilton, whose freezing 
hauteur he felt in no mood to meet? He looked round the room, 
almost with a feeling of disappointment; things were old, shabby 
somewhat to eyes accustomed to the flowing grandeur of parvenu 
dwellings, and the old oak was dingy and a trifle depressing. 

The door opens, but in place of the expected stately figure, Miss 
Ethel comes with girlish grace. Her face is paler than it is wont 
to be, and as she smiles the dimples are strangely invisible, but the 
visitor does not note these trifling signs. She extends a tiny hand to 
the clergyman, and seats herself on a low causeuse, carelessly toying 
with a fan, which seems more useful to hide the curves of her lips 
than for its original purpose. As soon as she had looked towards the 
visitor, hundreds of jokes at his peculiarities arise with importunate- 
remembrance, and it is with difficulty that she restrains the tendency 
to laughter which she is too well bred to indulge in, and mutters an 
interrogation as to ‘the honour of this visit.’ 

The Rev. Jeremiah raises his eyes to heaven, and pointing to- 
wards the window, says solemnly, ‘ Miss Hamilton, the sun shines on 
the just and on the unjust.’ 

‘He the just, I the unjust,’ supposes that young lady, making no 
comment save to bow a polite assent to that long-established truism. 

‘ You will be surprised to see me here to-day.’ 

‘ Indeed I am—but,’ she hastens to add courteously, ‘ very pleased 
to see you, Mr. Black, I assure you.’ And again the fan was in 
active requisition. 

‘I thank you,’ responded the reverend gentleman, effusively ; ‘ but 
if you were omniscient, my dear young lady, if you could see into this. 
heart of mine—if you could know what fell secret is here,’ tapping 
the region where that organ is supposed to reside. 

‘Oh, Mr. Black, I am sure a good man like you cannot carry 
about any “ fell secrets,” as you call them;’ and for the first time 
the dimples began to appear. 

‘ Jest not,’ returned the clergyman gravely, shaking his head as 
if in reproof—‘ jest not, there is a time to laugh and a time to 
weep. Alas that this is—not quite a suitable time for laughter!’ The 
blue eyes were opening wider and wider as he went on, and the fan 
became more useful than ever; but the monotonous voice goes on, 
*God moves in a mysterious way—in the midst of life we are in 
death. Ah, my dear young Miss Hamilton, my heart bleeds for you.’ 

‘Mr. Black, indeed you are alarming me; is there anything 
wrong ?’ says the girl, still faintly smiling, as she begins to believe 
that the reverend gentleman is in danger of losing what measure of 
brains he possesses. ‘ Please be kind enough, Mr. Black, to tell me 
right out what it is, I can bear anything better than suspense ;’ and 
the girl taps her little foot imperiously. 

But a sigh from the reverend gentleman is the only response, and 
he resumes in a more lugubrious voice than before, ‘ To think that I— 
I who would not hurt a fly—am sent as a messenger of woe to this 
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illustrious dwelling !’ (looking round at the dingy old oak); ‘ to think 
that the Lord should have sent me to pour balm into your wounds! 
Ah, Miss Hamilton, what poor short-sighted mortals we are! How 
little we know what a day may bring forth! One is taken and 
another left. But we must bow—yes, Miss Hamilton, we must bow to 
the Almighty, and learn to say, “ Thy will——”’ Here the clergy- 
man fairly broke down, the rest of his remarks being lost in the 
recesses of white cambric. 

‘ Mr. Black,’ said the girl, rising and laying her hand on his arm 
—‘ Mr. Black, I can stand this no longer. For my sake, tell me the 
truth at once: what is this terrible thing? Is it not enough that we 
have Jack lying upstairs with a broken arm? and what can have hap- 
pened now? Is it papa? or, oh! is it—— 

The Rev. Jeremiah had risen instantly on the mention of Jack’s 
condition, the tears had taken a hasty departure, and he gasped out, 
* Then—he’s—not—killed— after all ?’ 

‘Oh, if you mean Jack,’ cried the girl, with a sigh of relief; but 
the reverend and delicate breaker of bad news waited to hear no ex- 
planation, but, seizing his hat, made a most unceremonious adieu and 
hasty exit. 

Miss Ethel Hamilton stared after his retreating form, and in a 
few minutes there came from her lips a strange, low, rippling laugh, 
the echo of which sounded through Welwood and the clubs of the 
neighbouring city for the orthodox nine days thereafter. 


Heten K. WItson. 





Tue REeEcEss. 


F imitation is the most sincere form of flattery, the Liberal party 
have every reason to be satisfied with the action of the Opposition 
during the past month. It is but a few years since that addresses 
to large popular audiences upon political matters were treated with 
much contemptuous ridicule by Conservative statesmen and Conser- 
vative writers. Those who made them were described as ‘ stumping 
the country, ‘playing the demagogue,’ and likened to the Kleon 
and Hyperbolus of Peloponnesian notoriety. Now the most persistent 
Kleons are members of the Conservative aristocracy, and it would be 
difficult to decide by which political party most ‘stumping’ is done. 
Though we note the fact, we do not complain of it. It is well it is 
so. As opposition by the sword has fortunately, in this country at 
least, given way to opposition by the tongue, it is only proper that 
all parties should come fairly into the field and endeavour to conquer 
by the use of what are the only legitimate weapons of popular 
government. All the leading politicians of the present generation 
have risen to eminence by the power of the tongue. The abolition 
of the Corn Laws was due to the oratory of Cobden and Bright, and 
all the great victories of the present Premier have been mainly gained 
by his resistless eloquence. In South Lancashire in 1865 and in 
Midlothian in 1880 it ‘wielded at will the fierce democratic,’ 
and during the past month it has reaped the fruits of victory 
in Leeds and in the City. There can be no doubt that speaking to 
audiences outside Parliament is yearly becoming more important, 
and those who wish to retain their seats or to hold the seals of office 
must devote more and more of their time to addressing their different 
constituents. 

It is said that interest in the debates of the House of Commons 
is not anything like as great as it used to be, and it is possible that 
during the last two sessions there have been such floods of words on 
not the most interesting topics that the public generally have been 
nauseated with the long columns of debates that appeared day after 
day in the morning papers. Fortunately, the speeches made to pro- 
vincial audiences are not of daily occurrence, and the press shows 
a wise discretion in those it publishes at length, and those of which it 
only gives a brief summary. 

The chief advantages of such addresses are for the people them- 
selves to whom theyare given. The desire to hear politics discussed 
by their representatives is very strong amidst the great body of 
electors, and there are few towns or districts where the largest room 
in the place is not crammed when it is known that they are going to 
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speak ; and the interest is of course intensified if any leader of either 
of the political parties can be induced to be present. 

There are many who complain of all this ‘ speechifying, and 
express great weariness of this perpetual war of words, and would be 
glad if when Parliament were prorogued they were allowed to enjoy 
the recess in peace and quietude. Considering, however, who the 
electors of the country are, and the grave responsibility which rests 
upon them in the execution of their trusts, it is to be hoped that the 
attention paid to them, by frequently addressing them, will increase 
rather than decrease. As has been remarked, England ‘is not only 
a self-governing country. It governs despotically two hundred and 
fifty millions of Asiatics in the East, and has a powerful voice in the 
government of colonies and dependencies in all parts of the globe. 
The vice of party government is, that it makes not merely home 
politics what are called party questions, but it attacks or defends 
everything done by the government of the day in Europe, in India, 
and throughout our colonial empire, in a party spirit. The only 
possible mode of diminishing the evils naturally arising from the 
system is to give the people in whose hands the franchise rests the 
fullest information; and though the information given by party 
orators is often one-sided and misleading, in the long run it will be 
supplemented and corrected by orators of the opposite party. The 
affording the great mass of the people the opportunity of comparing 
the different statements of the different speakers, and the compelling 
them as it were to discuss them amongst themselves, and to come to 
some sort of a decision upon them, is itself a political education, and 
tends to interest and instruct them. The past month has afforded 
them ample food for reflection. Those of them that arrive at a true 
judgment of the Afghan, South African, and Irish questions will 
have to exercise great critical discrimination upon the so-called facts 
that have been so diversely presented to them. 

Lord Carnarvon at Burton; Sir Stafford Northcote at Beverley, 
Newcastle, and Edinburgn; Lord Salisbury at Newcastle, and the Prime 
Minister at Leeds, have all been speaking history ; and it is for the 
constituencies to decide which historical accounts are the true ones. 
There is no doubt that some of the orators have presumed largely 
upon the ignorance of their audiences. 

If the two noble lords who in the last Government held the re- 
spective offices of Secretary of State for the Colonies, and that for 
India, had been well advised, they would not have alluded to the 
Transvaal or to Afghanistan. The policy they initiated has been dis- 
cussed over and over again, and throughout the country the opinion 
is almost unanimous that, whether the action of the present Govern- 
ment with regard to them is to be approved or not, the policy of both 
Lord Carnarvc on and Lord Salisbury was wrong. It was a new policy 
in both cases, and in both cases the direct result of the policy has 
been disastrous both to this country and to the countries intended to 
be annexed. When M. Ollivier declared war on the part of France 
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against Germany he boasted he would do it ‘ with a light heart.’ It 
might have been thought that the frightful calamities which followed, 
and which bowed his countrymen down to the ground, would have 
almost driven him out of his mind; but as we know it did not, and 
he himself, so far from being abashed at the ruin he had caused, was 
quite ready to hold up his head again and lead his country to fresh 
disaster if they would only let him. Fortunately they did not. So 
with the two Conservative lords. For the millions of the people’s 
money that has been spent, for the blood that has been uselessly shed, 
and for the loss of prestige, both in a political and military point of 
view, which the country has sustained in consequence of their action, 
there is not one word of regret expressed by either of them. So far 
from being chastened by adversity, they seem to be hardened ; and the 
one resource they both adopt for atoning for the errors of their past 
is to fall foul of the statesman who is trying to mitigate the evils 
they have brought upon their country, and treat him to language of 
unnecessary, and, in Lord Salisbury’s case, of coarse obloquy. 
They cannot now plead ignorance of the facts in regard to either 
the annexation of the Transvaal and the attempted annexation of 
Afghanistan, yet their account of them, addressed to popular audiences, 
appears to us unblushingly misleading. 

It is a pity that at such meetings as those they have been attending 
there is not present some such kind of a personage as a Devil’s Advo- 
cate, who, by a judicious system of catechising the speakers, could give 
the different audiences an opportunity of testing the validity of their 
statements. For instance, Lord Carnarvon insisted on the fact that 
the sole reason of his consenting to the annexation of the Transvaal 
was that the Boers desired it, and the burthen of his complaint 
against the present Government was that they should give way 
to the caprice of the Boers in again wishing to be independent. A 
Devil’s Advocate might have asked him whether the evidence of the 
Boers’ desire to be annexed was the fact that on the very day of 
annexation the existing Government protested against it as heartily 
as they could, and that shortly after the annexation in 1877, and 
again in 1878, deputations came over to this country representing 
more than three-fourths of the male population of the country, and 
protested and argued in the warmest terms against it? He might 
have asked whether the Government was so strongly convinced of the 
loyal acquiescence of the Boers to the Queen’s Government, that as 
a reward for this loyalty they dare not summons the Volksraad for 
the space of three years, but left the whole country to be governed 
despotically by one man, and when they did formulate a scheme 
of government, it was based, not on a popular vote, but the 
nomination of the Crown. Such questions might have disturbed the 
equanimity of the speaker, but they would have done much to 
elucidate the subject, and the chances are that the opinions of the 
audience would have been expressed in a different way to what they 
were. It is possible that those now in power might have adopted a 
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better line of policy than they have done in dealing with the affairs 
as they found them in the Transvaal, and, at any rate, it is easy to 
understand that opinion on the subject may be divided; but it is 
very difficult to see how there can be two opinions as to the policy of 
the original annexation. The policy was initiated either by mistake, 
or, if designedly, most hypocritically. If Lord Carnarvon as Colonial 
Secretary believed at the time that the Boers wanted annexation, he 
would render a real service to history by informing the public upon 
what evidence he based his opinion. If he had this belief in the 
first instance, say, in April 1877, had he it still after the deputa- 
tion arrived that same year and the year after? It would also be 
well if he would explain whether, having found that his belief in the 
first instance was wrong, he was ashamed to confess it; and whether 
it is part of his policy when he has made a mistake to stick to it. 

The utter hypocrisy of the plea of annexation is one of the most 
unpleasant features of the case. Had the annexation been necessary 
for the maintenance of British power in South Africa, in our opinion, 
and we believe in the opinion of the great majority of the nations, 
the Government would have been perfectly justified in making it ; 
but then they should have said so boldly, and not tried to hoodwink 
the world by the transparent fallacy that the only cause of our ac- 
tion was kindly consideration for the feelings of the owners of the 
country beyond the Vaal. It is really hard to conceive how those 
who are genuinely proud of the dignity and honour of the empire can 
help blushing when they hear their statesmen playing such a 
humiliating part as that played by Lord Carnarvon at Burton. All 
human beings, including Cabinet Ministers, are liable to commit mis- 
takes, and this country is certainly not slow to make allowance tor 
them; but what is repugnant to the English mind is for those who 
make the mistakes not to confess them, but to try and palm them off 
upon others who have nothing to do with them. This is what Lord 
Carnarvon has been attempting to do, and in doing so he has cer- 
tainly damaged and not increased his reputation. 

Both the country and the Government are at this time in a 
most @ifficult position through his policy. They are just in one of 
those awkward situations when it is hard to say which is best—to 
recede or go forward. Whichever course they pursue there must be 
certain disadvantages. It would probably have been best if, after 
the election of 1880, the Government had entirely reversed the 
policy of their predecessors, and given back to the Boers the country 
as they possessed it prior to April 12, 1877; but it is very doubtful 
indeed whether the country would have approved their action, and it 
is quite certain that the Opposition would have treated them to as 
strong a dose of abuse in the one case as the other. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s last telegram is dated March 10, 1880, and in it he 
announces the strong determination of this country to stand by its 
policy. Had the present Government, upon coming into office, imme- 
diately sent out orders conceived in a contrary spirit they would. have 
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received homilies, couched in the strongest language, on their perverse 
desire to fulfil Lord Beaconsfield’s prophecies and disintegrate the 
empire. As things now stand it is for the Boers to recognise the 
difficulties of the situation. As a matter of power, there can be no 
doubt that this country could exterminate them if it wished. It 
was because of our strength that the Government, finding themselves 
in the wrong, were not ashamed to confess and make restitution. 
But if the Boers attribute our action to a wrong cause, and think 
that restitution was made because they defeated our soldiers in 
engagements which unfortunately our own side brought on, they are 
labouring under an error which must be fatal to themselves. In the 
opinion of the civilised world this country did everything by way of 
restitution that they could, and more than most countries would 
have done. Even admitting, as most do, our original error, more 
cannot be expected ; and, much as all must lament the shedding of 
more blood in a cause which at heart the whole nation dislikes, still, 
should the Boers ‘persist, the obligation is peremptory, and Lord 
Carnarvon may reflect that his ill-starred policy has caused more 
suffering than some months ago was anticipated. He may try to 
draw the eyes of his country from himself and turn them on the 
errors of his successors, but the attempt will only make more 
apparent his blunders in the first instance, and his disingenuousness 
in the second. 

As with Lord Carnarvon so with Lord Salisbury. A Devil’s Ad- 
vocate would have been a very useful individual at Newcastle on the 
occasion of the recent Conservative gathering. Lord Salisbury is 
generally original, and not often a copyist, except, since his conver- 
sion to Disraeliism, of some of the peculiarities of his late great 
master. But at Newcastle he imitated Lord Carnarvon at Burton. 
The Afghan question is perhaps too big a one to shun, and therefore, 
though he caused far more disaster there than did Lord Carnarvon 
and his successor in South Africa, and though the settlement made 
by Lord Hartington has been thoroughly successful—more so than 
was even anticipated by its supporters—still he took the bull by the 
horns and went full tilt at the Government, as though they were the 
cause of our troubles there, and as though they had weakened our 
position in India. His self-complacency would have been consider- 
ably disturbed if, before that assemblage of keen north-countrymen, 
there had been the Devil’s Advocate to ask him whether it was true 
that he had requested Lord Northbrook to try and deceive the late 
Ameer, and that Lord Northbrook had declined, and that in conse- 
quence Lord Lytton had been sent out and had tried and had failed. 

In his speech at Newcastle the word ‘dirt’ seemed to have a 
queer fascination for the leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Lords, It is not a nice word at best, though in the course 
of ordinary life it must occasionally be made use of. But the noble 
Marquis, with a strange sense of refinement, seemed to revel in its 
use, and tried hard to bespatter her Majesty’s Government with as 
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much of it as he could. If the phrase ‘dirty work’ is to be used, 
could it be applied to anything more fittingly than to his own dis- 
ingenuous plan of deceiving the Ameer? Lord Northbrook declined 
with the true instincts of an English gentleman, and in language 
which one would have thought would have caused Lord Salisbury’s 
blood to tingle, to do the ‘dirty work.’ Unfortunately, someone was 
quickly found to do it, and the country has suffered and he been 
rewarded in consequence. 

There is little doubt that both Lord Carnarvon and Lord Salis- 
bury have done more harm than good to their own-cause by the 
course they adopted at Burton and Newcastle. Their misrepresenta- 
tions of the real facts of the case in both instances were too transparent 
to mislead many, and the fact of the people knowing that they tried 
to mislead is sure to damage their authority. The most fatal danger 
at present threatening the Conservative party is the prominent place 
Lord Salisbury is taking in its lead. It is evident that he is not 
content to be merely leader of the House of Lords. He wishes to be 
leader of the party and first Minister of the Crown whenever the 
party again gets a chance, and to snuff out Sir Stafford Northcote. 
At Newcastle he practically took the lead, and the leader of the 
Opposition in the Commons had to play second fiddle to the leader 
of the Peers. In Lord Salisbury’s view this is probably according to 
the natural fitness of things—the Commons should always play second 
fiddle to the Lords; but it is not likely that the country will ever be 
in accord with him. Sir Stafford Northcote is certainly not an 
exhilarating speaker to a popular audience, but he always talks 
common sense, and when he speaks history he does it correctly, and 
the consequence is he is trusted and considered safe. But we 
suspect there is a very small minority indeed in the country who 
have any trust in Lord Salisbury, and the idea of his having any of 
the nation’s power in his hands would create alarm amidst the great 
majority of the electors. If he is of necessity to be the leader of the 
Conservative party,so much the worse for the party—that is to say, if 
they desire to be in office. If they are content to be in Opposition, 
he is a vigorous attacker and an amusing opponent. In office he is 
a danger. 

But, notwithstanding his gifts of oratory, he seems to have been 
surpassed at Newcastle by Mr. Edward Clarke. The London papers, 
of course, did not give his speech at length, but those who heard it 
and those who read it in the provincial papers give bim the palm. 
There can be no doubt that the member for Plymouth is a valu- 
able accession to his party. For some reason or other Conservative 
lawyers of any real power have been rare for the last several years. 
Lord Cairns is no doubt a tower of strength in himself, and both Sir 
John Holker and Sir Hardinge Giffard have a deservedly high repu- 
tation as lawyers and as advocates, and in the House of Commons 
are popular and respected; but when these three have been men- 
tioned the roll is finished. There have been for some time, and 
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there are now, other barristers in the House on the Conservative 
side, but up to the present time neither in the House nor in their 
own profession have they risen beyond the rank of respectable me- 
diocrity. Mr. Clarke is the youngest of the Tory legal brotherhood, 
but he has quickly risen to the top of the tree, and is already singled 
out as the successor of the late Attorney and Solicitor-Generals. He 
combines the two qualities of being an able speaker in the House 
and a popular orator on the platform. It is often said somewhat 
cynically that barristers rise in their profession first, and then choose 
their side in politics, and the choice is supposed to depend upon their 
interests. This cannot be said of Mr. Clarke. From the day he was 
called to the bar, and even before, when as a student he used to 
take part in the legal debating societies, he has been a Tory by 
conviction, and, we are afraid we must add, one of the old narrow 
school. But his convictions are genuine, and it is this which gives 
such force to his popular addresses. With a great deal that he said 
at Newcastle we entirely disagree, but it is impossible not to recog- 
nise that he spoke in a spirit of earnest and sincere conviction, and 
easy to understand how such an audience as he was addressing could 
be carried away by his eloquence. 

In attacking the Irish policy of the Government he touched upon 
a subject which was sure to be uppermost in the thoughts of those 
whom he addressed, and the chances are that if he had spoken a few 
days later his criticism would have been as severe, but he would 
have made this distinction: instead of favouring the Ministers with 
advice as to what they ought to do, he would have announced his 
approval of their present action, but told them it should have been 
done long ago. This will be the refrain of Conservative speeches for 
the rest of the recess; and from the point of view of what Sir Stafford 
Northcote terms the ‘ loyal and patrivtic citizen, it is much to be 
regretted. The present is no time for making party capital out of 
Irish troubles. It is absolutely certain that no change of Govern- 
ment would better matters, not even if there were the slightest 
prospect of a change; and it therefore behoves all parties to support 
cordially the Government that is in power. 

At the same time, it is impossible not to take into consideration 
what would have been the state of Ireland now and the policy pursued 
towards it had the late Government not been displaced. The evils 
that are now bearing such disastrous fruit did not originate under 
the present régime. Under the rule of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet 
agrarian crimes annually increased from 1875, commencing with the 
modest number of 65, and swelling out to nearly 900 in 1879. Under 
it the Land League was born, and Obstruction first made itself felt as 
a real power. All the then boisterous though not vigorous Irish Secre- 
tary did was to imprison some tenth-rate agitators and let them out 
again, and the result was that when the present Ministry came into 
office they found agrarian crime on the increase, obstruction flourish- 
ing, and the Land League firmly established. Now, had the late 
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Government had another lease of power, it is a subject of legitimate 
curiosity to inquire what they would have done. No one was 
better acquainted with the deep-seated disease of Ireland than Lord 
Beaconsfield. He had correctly gauged the situation, and was per- 
fectly alive to the dangers that were brooding. If he had been in 
power, and had the prospect of another six years of office, there can 
be little doubt that his party would have compelled him to adopt a 
coercive measure at once, and to endeavour again to put down Irish 
discontent by force. Had he attempted to do so, there can be no 
doubt he would not have had the nation at his back. The ma- 
jority which returned him would, no doubt, have been steadfast ; but 
a large minority, nearly half the nation, would have been against 
him, and with this powerful minority discontented, and the Irish in 
revolt, the situation would have been far graver than it is now. It is 
admitted by all that a variety of mistakes have been made in British 
government of Ireland ; and, rightly or wrongly, two years ago there 
was a firm conviction on the part of a large portion of the people 
that the evils the Irish complained of were due to misgovernment, 
and might be remedied by legislation. With these penetrated by 
this conviction, it was almost impossible to resort to force without 
an effort to remedy the evils by legislation. This caused the difficulty 
of the present Government when they came into office. They have 
been severely blamed for not continuing the Coercive Acts then in force. 
The time for these to expire happened soon after they entered into 
office, and had they attempted to revive them, there can be no doubt 
but that they would have received a very half-hearted support from 
their own party, and support with jeers from the Opposition. They 
preferred, therefore, to try conciliation, and immediately after their 
accession to office, and throurhout the autumn of last year, they were 
evidently in hopes that a conciliatory policy might be successful. 
They have been disappointed, and with them the nation at large; but 
now that force has to be resorted to, the Ministry can feel that they 
will receive no half-hearted support from England, Scotland, Wales, 
and even from large portions of Ireland, for the conviction is gene- 
ral, both here, in Europe, and in America, that every effort that a 
humane Government could make to ameliorate the condition of a 
suffering population has been made by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 
and that now they have but one course open to them to maintain law 
and order. 

Though misgovernment may be responsible for many of the ills 
that affect Ireland, the action of Mr. Parnell and his followers is re- 
sponsible for far more, and the longer he was at liberty the more 
would these ills have increased in intensity. It should not be forgot- 
ten that Mr. Butt and Mr. Shaw were the leaders of what is called 
the Irish party in the House of Commons, and that these two leaders 
were as anxious as men could be to have legislative remedies applied 
to their country; but Mr. Parnell has entirely broken away from their 
lead, and though a much younger man than Mr. Shaw, has supplanted 
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him by outbidding him in his demand for what he says Ireland 
wants. Though in Parliament Mr. Parnell uses cautious language, 
and tries to veil his ultimate aim, on the platform in the recess he 
has not done so, and there now can be no possible doubt to any rea- 
sonable man that he and his followers demand, or make their dupes 
think they demand, entire separation from this country, and that 
the machinery of the Land League is being made use of for this 
purpose. ; 

Of the intentions of the present Ministry towards Ireland there 
can be no doubt. They were prepared to do their best to remedy any 
evils in the system of land tenure in Ireland, and further, to give to 
the people of the country a far larger share than they now pos- 
sess in self-government, and to redress any evil that can be 
redressed by legislation; but they have never entertained for one 
moment the idea of separation. As a reward for what they have 
done, and for what they intended to do, they have received unlimited 
abuse from those who are looked upon as the true representatives of 
Ireland. The abuse they could have stood, but when this abuse was 
addressed to the more ignorant of the Irish with the object of de- 
feating the remedies Parliament had supplied for them, and with the 
view of inciting the people to increase their demand to the extent 
that they would be satisfied with nothing less than separation, and 
the abolition of the landlords, the Ministry were compelled to act as 
they have done. The real enemies to Ireland are Mr. Parnell and 
his followers, and it is difficult to think that they themselves do not 
know this. By their agitation they have certainly gained a notoriety 
altogether out of proportion to their abilities, and it may be they 
have made by it more substantial gains, but they cannot hide from 
themselves that they are aiming at, and urging the Irish people to 
aim at, the unattainable. In a trial of physical strength they must 
be beaten, yet it is a resort to physical strength that they by their 
language and conduct have invited. They must know that the 
Land Bill gave some advantages, even if they did not consider them 
very great, and that it would have been far better for the real inte- 
rests of their country to utilise these than to be thrown back as they 
now are under an arbitrary and despotic form of government. 

The Ministry have now but one course open to them—to be firm 
till all fear ot any resort to force, on the part of the people, against 
the Government and the landlords is at an end. There is no fear of 
the present Government—or, we should hope, any English Govern- 
ment—being vindictive; and it will be their aim, as we believe it 
will be the aim of all loyal citizens, to minimise and not accentuate 
the hostile feelings that may arise between the peoples of the two 
countries. The kindest treatment to the Irish people now is to show 
them that they have been misled, that those who have ruled them 
through the organisation of the Land League have misrepresented 
their power, and that they have excited aspirations that can never be 
gratified. The task will no doubt be difficult, and no one can look 
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forward to the next few months without feelings of the deepest 
anxiety. The desire of all is that no blood should be shed, and that 
no ignominious punishments should be assigned to even the leaders 
of discontent. But the shedding of blood and the punishment of 
offenders is preferable to anarchy, and in whatever measures the 
Government may adopt to prevent this latter calamity, they will be 
pretty sure to be almost unanimously supported by the nation. This 
united support is their strength, and it is for them to use it with 
‘ firmness and discretion. 
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